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Cuapter XI, 


ee, met early that year, and when Tom and May 
migrated to London the two Houses were already sitting. 
London was consequently fairly full, and the Wrexhams among 


others were installed there. Lord Chatham was one of those 
quietly effective men whose opinion is held to be safe and reliable, 
chiefly because he supported everything respectable, and opposed, 
not vehemently, but steadily, anything revolutionary. Lady 
Chatham and Maud were with him, and the excellent arrange- 
ments which her ladyship was in the habit of making were very 
frequently thrown completely out of gear by the fog. In fact, 
she had serious thoughts now and then of permanently allowing 
twenty minutes extra per mile for the carriage, and fifteen for 
pedestrians. 

Maud was very well pleased to be in London again. Measures 
of considerable material import were being debated, and she 
liked to feel the heart of the country beating. She had never 
been more interested in life generally, and the Chathams’ house 
was becoming famous in a manner for the large number of clever 
people whom she collected round her. She had a certain gift of 
making people talk, without letting them know they were being 
made. The autumn she would have confessed was dull, but the 
reason why she found it so she would not have confessed even to 
herself. She had attended Tom’s wedding and had behaved 
delightfully, but when it was over she found herself, as it were, 
facing a blank wall. Blank walls are not inspiriting things to 
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contemplate, and after a few weeks of contemplation she arrived 
at the sensible conclusion that she would face it no longer, and 
she had spent the autumn in demolishing it stone by stone. And 
now by dint of real exertion, which was almost heroic in its 
untiringness, she could conscientiously say there was not one stone 
left on another, and in consequence the advent of May and Tom was 
an event which she regarded with pure pleasure. In other words, 
she considered she had “ got over it.” Tom, she felt sure, was 
completely unconscious of what had been going on, and they 
could meet again with perfect frankness and unreserve. She had 
met May once or twice before the marriage, and thought of her as 
a sort of divinely beautiful cow. 

Maud was just writing a note to accept Mrs. Carlingford’s 
invitation to dinner. There were only to be four of them, the 
fourth being Manvers, who had come to England for a week or 
two, and whom May thought Maud had met at Athens. May 
had got a slight cold and was going to wear a tea-gown, and 
would Maud do the same? She called her “ Dear Miss Wrexham,” 
and remained “hers truly.” 

Manvers had been to see Tom already that day immediately on 
his arrival in London, and Tom had scouted the idea of his going 
to a hotel, and insisted on his staying with them. Manvers made 
sundry efforts to talk to May and make himself agreeable to her, 
but he did not think he had succeeded very well. Like Maud, 
he thought of her as a sort of cow, and he did not appreciate her 
style of beauty. But Tom was as nice as ever, and still quite 
mad, which was, he confessed, disappointing, but it would certainly 
pass off. 

The three had gone together to see Tom’s studio and the 
herald of the golden age in clay. The pose he had chosen was 
admirably simple and wonderfully successful. The goddess 
stood with one foot trailing behind, the heel off the ground, 
resting on her foremost foot: the arms hung limply by her sides, 
and her head was drooped in sorrow for her lost child. The 
face was the face of his wife, subtly idealized, but preserving the 
look of portraiture. Tom had been working very hard at it, and 
in the clay it was sufficiently finished to allow one to see what it 
would be like. He worked in his old desultory manner, with fits 
of complete idleness and spells of almost superhuman exertion, 
with the difference that the fits of complete idleness were now the 
exception, not the rule. 

The studio was an enormous room at the top of the house, with 
an admirable north light. It had been furnished by Tom without 
the least regard to expense or coherency. Things of all ages and 
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styles were jumbled up together, but everything was good of its 
kind. It was the sort of room which, if you did not happen to 
think perfectly hideous, you would think entirely charming. 
The furniture itself was Louis Quinze, for Tom’s taste told him 
that there was no furniture but French; the walls were hung 
with Algerian and Cairene embroideries; in one corner of the 
room stood a cast of the Hermes, in another a bronze Japanese 
dragon. Two wide shelves ran round three sides of the room, 
and on these were massed together, with fine artistic catholicity, 
spoils from half the world. There were Tanagra statuettes from 
Greece, blue hawk-headed porcelain gods from Egypt, earthenware 
from Cabylia, a great copper Russian samovar, “ laborious orient 
ivory” from India, plates from Rhodes, and embroidery from 
Arachova, a bronze helmet fished out of the river at Olympia, a 
great tortoiseshell box from Capri, a bronze model of Narcissus 
from Naples, a blue bead mummy net, hideous German silver pipes, 
and amber and arrows from the Soudan. The platform where the 
model stood was covered with a great tiger skin, with grinning 
jaws and snarling teeth, and in the middle of the room stood the 
clay sketch of the mourning goddess. The incongruity of the 
whole touched completeness when May, Tom and Manvers stood 
there side by side and looked at it. 

Manvers’s first impulse was to laugh. His appreciation of 
contrasts was strong, and the contrasts were really picturesque. 
What was this poor passée goddess doing in this atmosphere of 
complete modernity? She was as much out of place as a Quaker 
ata music-hall. But he was far too much of an artist not to 
admire and wonder at the extraordinary power of the thing. Tom 
seemed to have learned technique not by experience, but by instinct. 
He was an artist by nature, not by practice ; like Walter, he sang 
because he must. ‘To Manvers this was puzzling, because he held 
firmly to the creed that an artist makes beautiful things because 
he chooses to, not because his artistic nature compels him. They 
stood silent for some moments, and then Manvers spoke. 

“Yes,” he said slowly. “It seems to me almost perfectly 
Greek.” 

Though the prophet has no honour in his own country, it is at 
least gratifying for him to find it in another. Tom had been 
almost painfully anxious that he should say that, but now it was 
said he had an unreasoning fear that Manvers had not meant it. 

“Do you mean that?” he cried. “ Are you sure you are not 
saying it to please me?” 

“My dear Tom, I am saying it neither to please you nor myself. 
I don’t like Greek things, you know.” . 
x 
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May turned on him gravely. 

“Surely it is admirable?” she asked. 

“It is admirable surely,” replied Manvers, “ but it is my nature 
not to admire it. You should hear Tom heap abuse on my little 
things. His tongue was an unruly member whenever he looked 
at ‘la Dame qui s’amuse,—by the way, she is finished, Tom. It 
would have pleased him in what he calls his unregenerate days, 
and I his regenerate.” 

“We've got a little statuette of his downstairs which I'll show 
you,” said May. “It is of a boy shooting. He never quite 
finished it.” 

“That beast of a thing which was in my room at Applethorpe ?” 
said Tom. “I shall smash it.” 

“No, dear, you won’t: you gave it me. I shall go and get it.” 

“ No, it shan’t come up here,” said Tom. ‘‘ We'll all go down. 
This Temple is no place for Manvers.” 

But Manvers was interested, and he stayed some minutes more, 
advising, suggesting and praising. It wasas impossible for him 
not to admire the prodigious skill of the work, as it was not to 
dislike the spirit of it. The whole thing he regarded as a most 
lamentable waste of time and skill which might have been most 
profitably employed. 

But before the statuette of the boy shooting his praise was of a 
very different order. It was thoroughly modern, and though not 
ugly, was undeniably pretty. The figure represented a lad in 
volunteer uniform, lying on the ground, shooting, or rather aiming, 
with a rifle. The head was bent over to the back-sight of the gun, 
the mouth slightly open, one eye shut, and one leg lightly 
crossing the other just above the ankle. The thing was 
marvellously fresh and unstudied. May claimed it as her possession, 
and showed it with just pride. Tom really had succeeded, as he 
had vowed he would, in making trousers beautiful. 

May left the two friends together, and went off to pay some calls, 
and in her absence Manvers talked more freely. He had felt 
something of a traitor in her grey eyes when he had said that the 
Demeter was not in his line. 

“It’s the best thing you’ve ever done, Tom,” he said, handling 
the statuette respectfully. “It really is abominably good, from 
the top of the forage cap down to the bootlace tag. As for the 
bottom of the trouser rucking up slightly over the other boot, it 
is an inspiration. You really are an unfortunate devil to be 
saddled with the grand style. As for that horror in the studio— 
you call my things horrors, so why shouldn’t I call yours ?—the 
sooner you pitch it out of the window the better. Not that I don’t 
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think it good—I think it is admirable—and as I said, almost per- 
fectly Greek, but it simply won’t do. If you are to do anything now- 
adays you must be intelligible—that is to say, modern. You must 
not produce exercises, however good, in an art that is past. You 
are like those estimable people, I think they are archdeacons as a 
rule, who are always writing Latin translations in elegiac verses 
of ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ in the pages of the Guardian. 
Nobody cares for interesting survivals. Why should they? 
People will not cudgel their brains to see what things mean. 
You have to label them!” 

“Yes, you have to label a thing like ‘ La Dame qui s’amuse,’” 
said Tom, “ or else no one would know whether it was meant for a 
woman of fashion or a cocotte.” 

“No, I don’t mean that,” said Manvers. “I don’t care what 
they call it, but you must make them understand the spirit 
of the thing. The spirit of Demeter is out of date. But that 
boy shooting is intelligible. Anyone can see how good it is, and 
yet somehow it is not vulgar. To be vulgar is to be popular. 
You haven’t seen my ballet girl dancing. It is incomparably 
vulgar. I think it is the vulgarest thing I ever saw, and l’m not 
boasting when I say all Paris raves about it.” 

“ All Paris!” broke in Tom; “all Sodom and Gomorrah.” 

“ Not at all: all the most civilized people of the most civilized 
town in the world. You really had better smash the Demeter. 
What will you do with her? They will probably take her at the 
Academy—in fact, I should think they certainly would, and in the 
autumn they will send her back to you, or rather you will have to 
go with a drayman’s cart and fetch her. She'll be very heavy. If 
you were an academician, and got a very good piece of Carrara 
for her, Pears might buy her, ‘after using our soap,’ you 
know.” 

Tom grew more and more impatient, and could contain himself 
no longer. 

“ Don’t talk blasphemy here!” he shouted. “The only object of 
art, according to you, is to make fifty silly women look at the 
abortions you produce for five minutes while they are racking 
their brainless heads for a new piece of scandal. Youare welcome 
to them. And if no one else cares for my Demeter, May does, 
and the rest of the world may go to the deuce for all we care. 
You are a rank heretic, and when you die you will go to a place 
entirely peopled with the types you love, while I shall sit at wine 
with gods and goddesses.” 

“What will happen to your other people? The boy shooting, 
for instance ?” 
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“Tf he shows so much as the muzzle of his ugly gun, I shall 
kick him downstairs to join you and your fellows.” 

“Many thanks. I have your promise. He will be a charming 
addition, and I shall be delighted to see him.” 

Tom burst out laughing. 

“Do you know I’m delighted to see you, heretic or no heretic. 
We won’t talk shop any more. Miss Wrexham is coming to 
dinner to-night. You remember her, don’t you?” 

“Very well. She flattered me about my ‘Dame qui s’amuse.’ 
I never forget anyone who flatters me.” 

“You flattered yourself, you mean. She was fonder of the 
Parthenon.” 

“T am not jealous of the Parthenon,” said Manvers; “she may 
flirt with the whole Acropolis if she likes. But you'll have to let 
me go at ten. Wallingthorpe has a gathering. He is very 
refreshing.” 

“He is a social Narcissus,” said Tom. “It is so silly to be 
Narcissus.” 

“Not if other people agree with you.” 

“But nobody admires Wallingthorpe as much as he admires 
himself.” 

“No; but he never ceases to hope that they soon will. Hope 
springs eternal, you know. He is very sanguine. Whether they 
will or not has nothing to do with the question; the only point 
is whether he sincerely believes they will, and he certainly does 
that.” 

“ His motto is, ‘The proper study of mankind is me.’” 

“That’s not grammar,” said Manvers. 

“Possibly not; but the sublimity of the theme is sufficient 
excuse.” 

Manvers took out a cigarette case, and then paused. 

“Ts it allowed here?” he asked. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter if we open the windows afterwards,” 
said Tom; “but May doesn’t like smoke all over the house.” 

Manvers shut his cigarette case up with a click. 

“My dear Tom, if one fails in the small decencies of life, one 
is lost. Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take care of 
themselves.” 

“That’s a silly proverb,” said Tom; “it is tithing the mint 
and anise and cummin.” 

“No; that’s just what it is not doing. It is keeping them 
intact, and not tithing them.” 

Tom laughed. 

“T don’t think that means anything,” he said. ‘“ But let’s go 
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to the smoking-room, we'll have tea sent there. No, you shan’t 
come to the studio; I don’t wish to force my interesting survivals 
on you. I’m quite delighted to see you again, and this evening 
it will be the dear old Athens party over again, only we shan’t 
have Arthur Wrexham to peck at!” 

Maud Wrexham, as her custom was, came rather late, and 
began making excuses before she was well inside the room. 

“Tt really wasn’t my fault this time,’ she said; “all the 
conceivable accidents happened, and where the carriage in which 
I was to have come is now, I can’t say. Mother made a beautiful 
plan—it seemed to work all right on paper—that the brougham 
was to drop three of us in different parts of London at the same 
moment. But the laws of time and space intervened. Ah! how 
do you do, Mr. Manvers? It’s charming to see you again, and 
there was a block at the corner, and I had to go back for my 
gloves.” 

Tom laughed. 

“You must have started wonderfully early,” he said, “ because 
you are only ten minutes late. May I take you in?” 

Maud, Tom, and Manvers had much to say to each other, and 
May a good deal to listen to. They all rather tended to talk at 
once. Every now and then one of the others would drop out of 
the conversation and pick her up, but naturally enough ‘Tom did 
not talk much to her; Manvers made several well-meaning 
efforts, but was unable to sustain the conversation long, as he 
was listening to what the other two were saying, and talking 
himself, and Maud sat on the opposite side of the table, and the 
candles and flowers made communication difficult. It must be 
confessed that May found the dinner a little wearisome, for in 
her somewhat isolated life she had not had any opportunities of 
acquiring that most useful accomplishment of talking nonsense, 
or of talking naturally and fluently about nothing particular. 

Manvers was maintaining a new and startlmy theory that the 
only readable descriptions of any place on the face of the earth 
were written by people who had never set eyes on the place in 
question, and supported his theory by his own experiences at 
Athens. 

“I knew,” he said, “as we all know, that there was an 
Acropolis with buildings of white marble on it, and when you 
looked out from it you gazed over the grey olive groves, and the 
plain of Attica, and the violet crown of mountains, and the sea, 
und Salamis. Before I went to Athens, I could have described it 
in beautiful language, and talked of the delicate air, and the rose 
gardens. But now I’ve been there it is all spoiled for me.” 
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“There aren't any rose gardens,” objected Maud, “and there is 
usually sirocco.” 

“Exactly so. It is folly to be wise. The rose gardens are 
part of the spirit of Greece, just as much as the plane-trees by 
the Ilyssus and the soi-disant delicate air.” 

“ And there are no plane-trees,” said Maud. 

Tom laughed. 

“So much the worse for the Ilyssus. If there are not, there 
ought to be.” 

“Yes; but when some one who has been to Athens reads your 
description,” said Maud, “they will know that it doesn’t resemble 
Athens at all.” 

“But one doesn’t write descriptions for people who have been 
there, nor do people who have been there read them,” said 
Manvers. “Books of travel are written for people who have 
never been abroad, and who will never go. Don’t you think so, 
Mrs. Carlingford?” 

May crumbled her bread attentively. 

“Vm afraid I don’t quite understand,” she said; “ but go on. 
Won’t you tell us more?” 

Manvers frowned. If one never takes oneself seriously, it is 
terribly disconcerting to find that other people do. 

“What I mean is that the literal accuracy of a description 
does not matter at all,” he said. “When Turner painted a 
picture, he arranged Nature as suited him. He raised the level 
of the sea two hundred feet, and made a valley where there 
was a hill. He made the crooked straight, and the rough 
places plain.” 

“So you would have Greek maidens and Greek youths walking 
about the streets in your description of Athens?” asked Maud. 

“Yes; if I thought they should be there, but I don’t. They 
must have been so uncivilized. Fancy dressing in a yard and a 
half of bath-towelling.” 

“Then all you do is to reconstruct Athens as it seems to you 
it ought to be?” 

“Yes; that is just what I mean,’ said Manvers. “Un- 
fortunately, I have been there now, and I know that there are 
square, white hotels, and dirty streets, and ugly little boot- 
blacks, and horrible smells. All that warps the original and 
typical conception. I have an idea of what Athens ought to 
be, and if I write about it at all, it_would be my duty to me- 
morialize that.” 

“ All the same,” said Tom, “your conception of what it ought 
to be may not tally with that of any one else; and if such a 
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person goes there, he will see that your conception is not only 
false, but, according to his ideas, not characteristic.” 

“But if there is some one—and who shall assure me there is 
not ?—who never has been, and never will go, whose conception 
tallies with mine, think of his infinite delight! It would more 
than counterbalance the cold accuracies of all those people who 
say lama liar. He will say, ‘Here am I who never set eyes on 
Athens and never will, and behold, it is exactly as I hoped and 
thought it would be.’” 

Tom laughed uproariously. 

“T believe you are right,” he said. “I shall write a description 
of America.” 

“Do, do,” said Manvers. “Describe New York, with 716 
avenues, and telephones and telegraph wires making a fine 
network of the sky, and elevated roadways—whatever they are— 
every hundred yards, with Pullman cars, containing gentlemen 
playing lacrosse, running on them every hundred seconds at a 
hundred miles an hour. Describe the molasses-stores, and 
Vanderbilt driving down the street with Maud V. scattering gold 
to the unwashed populace; describe the omnibuses in the street, 
and the omniboats on the river, with their cargo of hams, which 
but ten minutes before were pigs. And describe the backwoods, 
with the solitary redskin burying his tomahawk under a primeval 
banana tree against the sunset sky. America is a magnificent 
subject. Half England will say that it is exactly what they 
thought it was, and that there is no longer any need of going 
there. After all, the great point of books of travel is to save one 
going anywhere.” 

May’s feeling of being out-of all this was strong upon her. 
Manvers, she felt sure, was talking sheer nonsense, but how was 
it that Tom and Maud evidently felt amused by it all? As he 
was speaking, she found herself going rapidly over in her own 
mind what he had said—of course he did not mean it, but to her 
that was an argument in its disfavour. She had finished dessert, 
and glanced across at Maud. But Maud did not catch her eye, 
and was sitting with her elbows on the table, and evidently no 
thought of going into the next room had entered her head. 

A man came in with coffee and cigarettes, and handed them 
round. Maud raised her hand to the box, but looked suddenly 
across to May, and dropped her hand again. 

Tom caught and intercepted her look. 

“May doesn’t mind—do you, May?” he said. “Miss Wrexham 
wants a cigarette. It was I who taught her to smoke out in 
Athens.” 
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** Yes, it’s quite true,” said Maud, 

“Oh, please smoke if you want to,” said May. “I don’t mind 
the smell in the least. Tom wanted to teach me, but he gave it 
up. Iwas too stupid to learn. But why shouldn’t we go into 
the studio or the library? It is more comfortable.” 

“Qh, let’s stop here,” said Tom, “it’s just like Athens. We all 
used to sit with our elbows on the table after dinner, and drink 
coffee, while Manvers talked to us.” 

But Maud interposed. Her passion for being nice to everybody 
had suffered no cooling. She saw, too, that May was rather put 
out at the possible transgression of that wonderful English 
custom of women leaving the men at the dining-table to drink 
wine. She pushed her chair back and got up. 

“Oh, I think the library would be much nicer,” she said. 
“Those big chairs you have got there are made for talking in. 
And it’s so nice and dark in there. Every one is more amusing 
in the dark.” 

Tom and Manvers rose too, and they al! went into the library. 
Maud looked round the room until she had found what she called 
“ther chair,” and sank down into it with a little contented sigh. 

“'That’s so nice,” she said; “and now let’s go on exactly where 
we left off.” 

The room was lighted by a couple of heavily-shaded lamps on 
the table, which cast a small brilliant circle of light on to the 
near surrounding objects, and left the rest of the room in dark- 
ness. Maud was sitting opposite the fire; Manvers and Tom on 
a low settee on each side of it, and May at some little distance off. 

“Really life is becoming beautifully simple and easy,” said 
Manvers. “One can get almost anything one wants if one pays 
for it. And usually one has to pay so little. Look at Niagara 
in London! I am told by people who have been to the real one, 
that it is exactly like. You can see Niagara for a shilling, and 
allowing eighteenpence for a cab, you have seen one of the 
greatest marvels of Nature, purified by art, for the ridiculously 
small sum of two-and-six.” 

“ How purified by art?” asked Maud. 

“Well, there are no mosquitoes, and no beggars, and no 
American tourists. And if only they would bottle up the noise of 
Niagara in a phonograph and have it sent to London, the thing 
would be quite perfect—a complete triumph of Art over Nature.” 

“Tt’s all very well to talk about an equal distribution of 
wealth,” said Tom, “but an unequal distribution is the only 
possible working arrangement. If every one had enough, or was 
equally rich, you couldo’t get anything unpleasant done for you.” 
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“Tt’s too terrible to think of,” said Manvers. “You would 
have to brush your own boots, and cook your own dinner, and 
make your own bed. It is only because we hope to receive 
rewards, perishable or imperishable, that we ever do anything at 
all. Nirvana will be all very well when we don’t wear boots, or 
sleep in beds. If a man is poor enough he will do anything for a 
sovereign. It’s so-nice that the pauper class should be so 
numerous.” 

“But there’s plenty of room for improvement yet,” said Maud. 
“One can’t give a man a sovereign to go to the dentist for one, or 
have one’s hair cut. Those are the really unpleasant things.” 

Manvers stared pensively at the fire. 

“Of course one’s body is a most rough and ill-made machine,” 
he said. “An oculist told me the other day that the lens of the 
eye was a very imperfect instrument, and that they could make 
much better lenses nowadays. Our bodies are the only natural 
things there are left, and we see in them how very inferior 
Nature is.” 

May sat silent. The whole tone of the conversation, especially 
Manvers’ last speech, grated on her. She longed to get up and 
say what she thought, but somehow she felt awkward and un- 
cultivated. Manvers’ glib tongue and easy sentences seemed to 
her like the buzzing of a mosquito in the dark—a little thing no 
doubt, but sufficient to make one very uncomfortable. Was life 
with its hopes, fears, aims, its possibilities and limitations, just 
food for an epigram or a paradox spoken between two cigarettes 
and a cup of coffee? Were the poor, the drudges, the unhappy 
of this world, no more_to“any of these three than a peg on which 
to hang an idle joke about the conveniences of modern life? If 
Manvers did not mean what he said, it was terrible enough, but if 
he did, it was more terrible still. And why did not Tom say 
something and stop this unseemly jesting? The feeling she had 
had at dinner that they were talking about things she did not 
understand or care for, had given place to a keener and more 
poignant indignation that they were talking of things of which 
they knew nothing, but which she loved and cared for with all her 
soul. Were the poor poor, simply in order to administer to the 
pleasures of the rich? Was there no mighty all-merciful plan 
working behind and through misery and poverty, and wealth and 
happiness ? 

At last she could bear it no longer, and she got up out of her 
chair and walked slowly up to the fireplace. Manvers instantly 
rose and drew a chair up for her. 

“T was afraid you would find it cold over there,” he said, 
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“Thanks! Please don’t get up,” said May. 

She stood warming her hands for a moment, and then turned to 
him. 

“T think it is terrible to talk like that,” she said; “ turning 
the frightful suffering and poverty we see around us into a mere 
jest. Of course you did not mean what you said, but it is no 
subject for jesting.” 

Manvers was vexed and angry. ‘To take things seriously 
appeared to him an almost unpardonable breach of social etiquette : 
it really was not decent. 

“T assure you I meant all I said,” he replied; “though of 
course you are quite right about the terrible misery and poverty 
round us. I don’t deny the tragic side of it fora moment. But 
I am an optimist ; I prefer to look on the brighter side of things, 
and instead of dwelling on the tragedy and horror of poverty, I like 
to dwell on its more cheerful aspect, namely, the immense con- 
veniences which it affords to people who are not poor. In that I 
am bound to say I find a certain consolation.” 

The room was dark, and Maud did not see how grave May’s 
face was. She listened to what Manvers said, and laughed. 
Then for a moment there was a dead silence until May spoke 
again. 

“Then do you really think that three-quarters of the world is 
poor in order that one-quarter may be able to make them do 
distasteful work for them ?” 

“Oh, I don’t go as far as that,” said Manvers. “I don't 
attempt to account for poverty or misery. I only notice a 
perfectly obvious effect of the unequal distribution of wealth, 
namely, that the rich can get almost all unpleasant things done 
for them by proxy, in exchange for varying quantities of gold and 
silver.” 

“You can never have seen the real misery of poverty if you can 
talk about it like that,” said May. 

Manvers lit another cigarette. 

“ Ah, there you are wrong,” he said. ‘I have known it myself, 
real grinding poverty, when you don’t know where you will get 
your next meal, I don’t ever speak of it, because as I said, I 
prefer the cheerful side of life. It was unpleasant, I confess, but I 

did not make a martyr of myself—I don’t like martyrs—so why 
should I look on others in the same state as martyrs?” 

Tom had left the room some moments before, and came back 
during this last speech. He knew what Manvers’s early history 
had been, but was surprised to hear him mention it. He regarded 

it, he knew, as sensitive people regard some slight deformity. 
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May looked up at Manvers. 

“Tam sorry,” she said; “of course I didn’t know. But I feel 
very deeply about these things.” 

“Then you will spare a little pity for my early years too,” he 
said, laughing. “That is charming of you. Good heavens, it’s 
after ten, Tom; I must go at once, and if you will lend me a 
latchkey, I needn’t wake anybody up.” 

Maud got up. 

“And I’ve got to go down to the House,” she said. “My 
father is making a statistical speech, and there will be a division. 
It is so tiresome his speaking to-night. I should have liked to sit 
in that armchair for ever. Good-night, Mrs. Carlingford. Do 
you know I can’t call you Mrs. Carlingford any longer. (ood- 
night, May. Do come and see me again soon.” 

Tom went to see Maud off, and came back to the library. May 
was sitting in one of the big chairs with her hands idle on her 
lap. Tom threw himself down on the sofa near her and stared at 
the ceiling. 

“ London suits me,” he said, “and to-night I had London and 
Athens and you altogether. What had you and Manvers been 
talking about when I came in? You looked so grave.” 

“Oh, nothing. He told me that he had known what fearful 
poverty was like.” 

“Poor chap, he did. He doesn’t often speak of it. I’m awfully 
fond of him. He is nearly always amusing.” 

“Yes, he seems clever,” said May. 

Tom was silent a moment. 

“Really I am a lucky devil,” he said. “I have everything I 
want. I have you first of all, and all life interests me and amuses 
me. And I’ve just paid my annual visit to the dentist.” 

“Shall we go to Applethorpe for the Sunday?” asked May. 

“Oh, I think not,” said Tom, “at least unless you want to. I 
think Applethorpe would seem a little dull, don’t you?” 

“Well, there are not so many things to do there as here, 
certainly,” said May, “and I suppose Mr. Manvers will be with us 
still.” 

“T hope he will stop for a fortnight or more. It’s absurd his 
going to a hotel if we are in London.” 

“Oh, of course,” said May, “but I want to go to Applethorpe 
soon. We didn’t go last Saturday or the Saturday before.” 

Tom gave no answer for a moment. 

“T’ll do exactly as you like,” he said; “ we'll go on Saturday if 
you wish.” 

“Let's go,” said May. “Mr. Manvers can come with us or go 
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to the Chathams’. I know they want him to stay there a day or 
two.” 

“ Why not get Maud Wrexham as well then?” said Tom. “If 
they would both come it would be delightful.” 

May paused a moment. This was not exactly what she meant 
by a Sunday at Applethorpe. 

“T expect they have people with them,” she said. 

Tom was a little perplexed, but assumed that for some reason 
May did not want Maud Wrexham to come. 

“Well, there’s no need to ask her unless you like,” he said, 
rising. 

“T never said I didn’t want her.” 

“ No, dear, but I thought from your manner that perhaps you 
didn’t.” 

May made a grab at the skirts of her retreating serenity. 

“‘ No, it would be delightful if she would come,” she said with 
an effort. “I'll write a note to her to-night.” 


Cuapter XII. 


Easter was late, and when Tom and May left London to spend a 
week or two with old Mr. Carlingford at Applethorpe, spring had 
already burst out into freshest and greenest leaf. As they drove 
along the avenue from the Lodge gate, May thought she had 
never seen anything so beautiful. The ground sloped sharply 
from the road up on either side, and the russet of the last year’s 
dead bracken was mingled with the milky green of the fresh new 
shoots. Here and there an ash-tree with its black buds, or a lime 
on which the little fans of green leaves were beginning to burst 
from their red sheath, stood firmly among the young yearly plants, 
an experienced guarantee to the steadfast kindness of the varying 
seasons. Now and then a white-scutted rabbit bundled across 
the road, or a squirrel whisked up to some safer eminence, and 
scolded violently from among the branches. As they passed the 
lake, 2 moorhen half swam, half flew to seek the shelter of the 
rhododendron bushes, leaving a widening ripple behind it, and a 
sudden gust of wind arose shaking half a dozen catkins from the 
listless birch-trees. The whole air was redolent of spring and 
country, and promise of fresh life. 

Tom was driving, and May sat beside him. She had not been 
very well for a week or two, and as the wind struck her, he 
thought she shivered slightly. 
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“ You're not cold, are you, darling?” he said. 
“No, Tom, only very happy.” 
He laughed. 


“Well, so am I; but I don’t shiver. Put that cloak round 
you.” 


“Do you remember giving me your coat one night, Tom?” 
she asked. 


“Yes; you were so obstinate, too. You refused to put it on 
for a long time.” 

They drove on in silence for a little way. 

“ Are you glad to get down here?” asked Tom. 

“Yes, very. Ive got so many people I know here. You 
see, Tom, I’m not very clever, and I do like little quiet every- 
day things to do. And I see more of you here. You're 
always so busy in London. Ted’s here, too. He got here two 
days ago.” 

“ Why doesn’t he come as your father’s curate ? ” asked Tom. 

“Well, he has all his Cambridge work to do. He can’t very 
well give up that. And yet I don’t know.” 

“T think he’s right,” said Tom. “ He is doing splendid work, 
I believe. It doesn’t interest me, personally, but I do believe it 
ought to be done.” 

“Ted told me you always used to howl at him so for working 
at scholiasts or syntax or something.” 

“IT know I used. But after all if the world is ever going to 
reach perfection, you have to work up all lines perfectly. And 
he says that scribes are terrible fellows for scamping their work 
and making stupid mistakes; they must be shown up.” 

“But there are bigger things in the world than scribes and 
scholiasts, Tom,” said May, half-timidly. 

“Yes, dear; but what is a man to do? He cannot work 
passionately at things he does not feel passionately.” 

“ But there is one thing which it is every one’s duty to feel 
passionately. And when a man goes into the church, it seems 
to me a sort of visible sign that he does feel it passionately.” 

“But there are other things in the world,” said Tom; “ what 
is beauty made for, or love, or anything lovely? Surely they 
are worth giving one’s life for? If there was only meant to be 
one thing in the world which it is right for men to strive after— 
I mean the personal direct relation with God—why are all these 
wonderful aud beautiful things given us? Not just to look at 
and wonder and go by?” 

“No. To help us to realize the personal and direct relation 
with God. We should look on them as signs of His love for us. 
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Do you remember the first present you gave me? That little 
diamond ring? It was awfully pretty, but I loved it because 
you gave it me.” 

Tom was silent. 

“It’s no use talking of it, darling, even with you,” he said at last. 
“It is your passion, and I have another passion. Neither of us 
ean really conceive that there is another standpoint besides our 
own. We acquiesce in there being others, but unless one ex- 
periences a thing, one cannot feel it.” 

“Tam not afraid, Tom,” said she. ‘ He will teach us all in 
the way it is best for us to be taught. If we are willing to 
receive, He will give us the knowledge of Himseif, when it is 
good that we receive it.” 

“ And there we are at one,” said Tom. “That I believe with 
my whole soul.” 

They reached home just as evening was falling, but the night 
came on warm and cloudless. Tom helped May very tenderly out 
of the carriage, and after tea they walked a little up and down 
the gravel path above the long terrace. The beds were already 
odorous with spring blossoms, and white-winged moths hovered 
noiselessly over the flowers, and glided silently away again like 
ghosts into the surrounding dusk. 

The mist was rising a little from the low-lying fields towards 
the village, across which two country lads were walking home, 
one with an empty milk-pail in his hand, the other with a spade 
over his shoulder, whistling loudly. In the dusk they spoke 
together of the dear event that was coming, and in that human 
love and longing their souls met and mingled. May thought no 
more of the barrier which still stood between them even in their 
almost perfect love and confidence. She, in her clear un- 
questioning faith, was apt to lose sight too much of the use and 
value of beauty and love and life, which are as directly gifts from 
God as faith, and to wonder, with something like anguish, when 
she thought how completely they had possession of her husband, 
what the end would be. But now that the fulness and perfection 
of a woman’s life was promised her, she, too, for a little felt the 
sweetness and strength of living. She was a woman, and the 
crown of womanhood was coming to her; the divine miracle was 
near its fulfilment. She was alone in the hush of evening, beneath 
the opening stars, with her husband, and things human and 
divine seemed so mingled together, that neither failed of their 
completeness. 

The next few days passed very peaceably. May, who had been 
rather languid and out of spirits in London, soon regained her 
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serene health. She and Tom strolled together in the woods or 
drove out for an hour or two every day. Ted and his father 
were with them a good deal, and Tom, who had rather over- 
worked himself in the last few weeks, found a new pleasure in 
hanging about doing nothing. May insisted on his going long 
rides or walks, in which she herself could not join, and after 
spending the morning quietly in the woods with Tom, or paddling 
about on the lake exploring the little creeks and islands, she 
would send Tom and Ted off together in the afternoon for a long 
tramp or a ride over the Surrey Downs. 

They had spent one of these afternoons, about a week after 
they had come to Applethorpe, in this manner, and about four 
o’clock had descended on to a little red-backed village standing 
in a hollow of the downs, surrounded by hop-gardens and straw- 
berry fields, and having had tea in the country inn, proceeded 
homewards. Their way lay through the village street with its 
neat white cottages, and long strips of garden fronting the road. 
In one were flowering clumps of primroses, and a border of 
merry daffodils lay underneath the windows. In another a more 
ambitious show had been planned, and sundry little wooden 
labels, stuck about in beds of young fresh green, not yet in 
flower, promised a crop of annuals. In another a box hedge, cut 
into fantastic shapes, gave a genteel privacy, and marked it off 
from its neighbours. The little Norman church stood at the 
bottom of the street, and just as they passed the gate a group of 
mourners came away from a grave which the sexton was filling 
in. Tom waited for them to pass, and stood a moment watching 
them ascend the street. They went in, he noticed, at the house 
with the box hedge. A moment afterwards the clergyman, who 
knew Tom, came out, and as they stopped to speak to him, Tom 
asked what the funeral had been. 

“A poor woman here,” he said, “ who died in childbed two 
days ago. Poor thing! she leaves her husband, such a nice 
young fellow, quite alone. They had only been married nine 
months.” 

Tom turned angrily round on the astonished young man. 

“How can you say such horrible things?” he said, and walked 
off, followed by Ted, at five miles an hour. 

Ted caught him up in a few moments, and made him abate 
his pace. ; 

“Poor old boy,” he said, “don’t get in such a state 
about it!” 

They walked on a few moments in silence. 

“It’s all too horrible,” broke out Tom at length. ‘“ How can 
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such things be? Poor darling. And I have been such a brute 
to her. Our lives are lived apart really. She thinks the passion 
of my life is no more than a plaything sent to amuse us, and the 
passion of hers is unintelligible to me. It is no more than a 
beautiful unconvincing fable.” 

“ But what if the fable is true?” asked Ted. 

“Tt may be true, but how can I tell? All I know is that it 
isn’t convincing to me. It may be so, or it may not. But if it 
doesn’t convince me, what am I todo? I would give the world 
to be convinced of it.” 

“She is very happy in your love,” said Ted. 

“She is the best and sweetest woman on this earth,” said 
Tom. “TI love her more and more every day. But I do love my 
art too. My life would be incomplete—impossible without 
either.” 

Ted sighed. 

“You are very fortunate. Your circle of completeness is 
widening every day. You are in love with love and life.” 

“Teddy, do leave that place,” said Tom earnestly. “It is 
changing you. You always were narrow, you know, as I often 
told you, but you are getting narrower. You only care about 
dead things. You had better care about the worst of living 
things than the best of dead.” 

“So you tell me. But no one can realize any one else’s 
conviction, as you have also told me. You are playing symphonies 
to the deaf. It may be so, or it may not be so. How can 
I tell ?” 

“ But you know it is so,” said Tom. 

“Sometimes I think it must be so. I know at any rate that 
you, for instance, get more keen and active happiness out of life 
than Ido. The best emendation doesn’t give me the quality of 
pleasure which a spring morning or a hundred other things 
give you.” 

“T told youso. You do know it,” said Tom. “ Why don’t you 
act on it?” 

“T can’t. There is no other reason. It is no use to say to 
myself: ‘You shall care for a spring morning more than you 
care for Zenobius.’ I don’t care passionately for Zenobius, but 
I don’t care at all for a spring morning.” 

“T agree with you to a certain extent, you know,” said Tom, 
“more at any rate than I used to at Cambridge. I think 
scholiasts: ought to be studied. They are a leaf, or a line in the 
book of ultimate perfection. But you have got them out of focus. 
They are too close to your lens, and conceal everything else. 
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Well, here we are at the vicarage. Good-bye, Teddy! I must go 
home quickly.” 

Tom passed along the village street, and at the church 
suddenly the words of the clergyman came back to him witha 
sickening sense of revulsion. He paused at the door a moment, 
and then by a sudden impulse went in and knelt down in the 
nearest seat. He was not aware of conscious thought, only of an 
overmastering need. ‘ Why am I here,” he thought to himself, 
“T who have no right here?” Then like an overwhelming wave 
the thought of May came upon him—May, the love of his strong, 
young life, soon to be in pain, perhaps in danger of death, like 
the woman in the cottage with the box hedge, with that yet 
unborn life within her. And the same impulse which had 
prompted him to come into the church, prompted him to say, 
“Tf there is One all-powerful and all-loving, may He be with 
her now.” And like the old pagans in Homer he felt inclined 
to vow a hecatomb of oxen if his prayer was granted. 

And thus in his terrible fear and need Tom was brought by 
his love for May to the feet of the unknown God. 

He waited a moment before leaving the church, and looked 
round. There were the old windows he knew so well: a pink 
Jonah being fitted neatly into a green whale; a yellow-haired, 
long-legged David standing on the chest of a prostrate Goliath, 
and with immense difficulty lifting the giant’s sword; a perfect 
tempest of dew descending on the fleece of Gideon, Joshua laying 
violent hands on a red sun and a yellow moon, and the walls of 
Jericho falling over symmetrically in one piece. The east 
window consisted of three narrow lancets, still faintly visible in 
the dusk, and the middle of these showed a figure crowned with 
thorns, with arms outspread, drawing the whole world unto 
Him, ... 

He went quickly up over the fields from the village which he 
and May had stood and looked at the first night they came, and 
along the terrace walk. A little wind stirred in the bushes, and 
blew across him the faint odour of the flowers. In the house the 
lamps were already lit, and looking up to May’s bedroom window 
he saw through the white blind a light burning there, For one 
moment his heart stood still with fear, and then, regathering 
courage, he went into the house. 

His father was sitting in the library, with a green reading- 
lamp by him, and he looked up quickly as Tom entered, 

“Where is May? Where is May?” he asked. 

Mr. Carlingford shut up his book. 

“My dear boy, how late you are, and what on earth is the 
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matter with you? Tom, for God’s sake don’t be hysterical or 
faint. It’s all right, but it has been very sudden. May’s child 
was born—a son—just about four o’clock. She is asleep now, and 
doing very well.” 

Tom stood there, perfectly pale, with his mouth slightly open. 
Then quite suddenly his hat and stick fell from his hand, and he 
collapsed into a chair. 

Mr. Carlingford rang the bell. 

“Tom, if you behave like that, I shall disown you. I never 
saw such an absurd exhibition. Are you going to cry, or die, or 
what? Here, bring some brandy quickly,” he said to the man 
who answered the bell. 

The brandy revived Tom somewhat, and he stood up, still 
looking dazed and puzzled. 

“T don’t know what happened to me, father,” he said. “I 
never behaved like that before. I want to see May and—and my 
son. Say it again. What has happened exactly ?” 

“My dear Tom, from the way you behave, I should have 
thought that such a thing as the birth of a son was a unique 
phenomenon, whereas it is one of the most regular things that 
happen. It occurs, I am told, many times every minute on this 
earth. You can’t see either of them now.” 

“The baby, just fancy!” 

Tom picked up his hat and stick, and stood looking into the 
fire. Even Mr. Carlingford was slightly shaken from the web 
of cynical observation, out of the middle of which, like a kind 
of spider, he noted the weaknesses of mankind. Tom, with his 
smooth hairless face, looked so boyish himself, and for a moment 
the old man’s memory went back with a sudden feeling of 
tenderness to the time when Tom had been a soft helpless 
atom like that which was lying upstairs now at its mother’s 
breast. 

* Tom, old boy, I’m so awfully pleased,” he said. “I always 
had an absurd wish—I don’t know why—to see you with a baby 
sitting on your knee. You are a good boy; you chose the wife 
I would have had you choose, and she has behaved as a wife 
should behave.” 

Tom turned round to his father with a beaming face. 

“Then we are all satisfied, father,” he said, “and now I’m going 
upstairs very quietly to see if I can see her—them. Them!” 

May was asleep, and he was told to delay any further visit till 
the morning. If she woke she had better not be disturbed; but 
she should be told that Tom had come in, and that he had been 
up to see her. 
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Next day was Sunday, and Tom awoke very early in that most 
delicious way in which one can awake, slowly, with a vague 
growing consciousness of utter happiness. ‘The window was open, 
and he lay a few minutes letting the cool breeze ruffle his hair 
before he stirred. Then rising and putting on a dressing-gown, 
he went to make inquiries as to whether May was awake, and 
whether he might see her. ‘The nurse answered both questions 
affirmatively, and he went in. She was lying propped up by 
pillows, and by the bed was a little pink and white cot, in which 
Tom could just see a little crumpled pink face. 

May welcomed him with a smile, and laid her finger on 
her lips. 

“Hush, Tom, he’s asleep,” she whispered, “but you may look 
at him.” 

Tom availed himself of the permission. 

“What a queer little thing it is!” he said. 

“Queer! It!” objected May. “It's him, and he’s beautiful.” 

‘Tom knelt down by the bed. 

“My darling, my darling,” he whispered. ‘I didn’t know how 
happy I could be till I woke this morning. And it’s all real and 
true. I was almost afraid till I saw you that it was a dream or a 
wish of mine.” 

He raised himself and bent over her, and their lips met in a 
long kiss of passion purified by tenderness. 

He stood there for a moment, till the son and heir awoke and 
began to howl, bringing the nurse into the room, who incontinently 
dismissed Tom. 

He went back to his room and drew up the blind, letting a 
yellow splash of sunlight on to the floor. In the bushes below 
the window a thrush sang out of the fulness of his heart the 
wonderful repeated song which he never learnt, and which no one 
else will ever learn. Through the soft air swept the first 
swallows of the new summer, flying high over the shrubs and 
trees in the garden. Tom looked out fur some minutes, sniffing 
in the clear morning air, when from the village began the church 
bell for early communion. A sudden impulse, an irresistible 
need to thank someone for his happiness, as strong and urgent as 
his need the night before of commending May to some protection 
stronger than man, made him dress quickly and walk down to 
the church. 

It was almost empty. Ted and his father were at the altar, 
and a few parishioners were kneeling in the body of the church. 
The ante-communion service was nearly over, and Mr, Markham 
was reading the prayer for the church militant as Tom entered. 
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He went to the pew where he had knelt the night before, and the 
blessed command fell on his ears: 

“Draw near with faith and take this holy sacrament to your 
comfort.” 

What did it mean? How could he draw near with faith? 
What was faith? And the grave solemn voice from the altar 
answered him, that faith was to know that God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son. 

Was this then the answer to his strange unformulated desire 
to thank some one for his happiness? Did it all come from this, 
from the quiet still church, from the memory of that sacrifice 
which sanctified love and all that is beautiful ? 

He had wanted to vow a hecatomb of oxen the night before; 
he had longed to be able to promise something to any power 
which would give him what he had seen in May’s room that 
morning, and instead of that he himself was bidden to the feast, 
and with the others he went up and knelt at the table of Christ. 

Tom waited outside the church for Ted and his father, in order 
to give them news of May, and then turned homewards again. 
The desire to seek aid which had prompted him to come to the 
church the night before had given place to the desire to give 
thanks. He had come one step nearer to the unknown God; he 
approached Him, not as a power, but as a benefactor. The words 
of the great thanksgiving had thrilled him through and through. 
“We praise Thee, we bless Thee.” 

That desire of the human creature, constant through all 
centuries, to seek for that which is outside itself, and‘stronger than 
itself, and passes understanding, had come to him. Some hand 
had knocked, so he thought, on the door of the soul, and wakened 
it from its sleep of indifference. Was it perhaps after all only 
the result of this sudden change from his deathly fears of the 
night before to the all embracing happiness of this morning? 
He could not tell; he scarcely cared to ask himself. 

After breakfast he saw her again, and when the nurse put an 
end to their interview he went out under the cedar, filled with 
the double thought. The bell for eleven o'clock church was 
ringing, but Tom had no intention of going. The sacredness of 
the morning demanded solitude. He watched the servants going 
down to church in their Sunday clothes, and marked two footmen 
stealing away towards the woods, and by degrees the house grew 
still. Tom went in and found a Bible with some little difficulty, 
and brought it out. He wanted to know more of that wonderful 
Life that had died, and had risen again for ever in men’s hearts, 
and he turned to the Gospel of the Apostle of Love. There he 
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could learn all that a man need know, all that he had missed all 
his life. 

But how to get at it? How to know that those words were 
spoken for him? All he did know was that words and sentences 
which he had often heard before were meaningless no longer, that 
something which was very real and sacred to others had a sudden 
interest for him. He had never had doubts on such subjects; 
simply the belief in which he had been scantily brought up had 
faded and died a natural death, as leaves die in autumn when the 
sap no longer feeds them. So now the simple Gospel narrative 
struck him as so probable, so convincingly literal, that there was 
no question of sifting or examination possible. He remembered 
vaguely, and with some contempt, a book he had read not long 
before which seemed to deny the fundamental truths of Christi- 
anity because the writer could not bring himself to believe that 
Baalam’s ass really spoke. Even the literal truth of the Gospel 
did not seem to matter; the conception was divine; it was the 
best life that could have been lived: it was perfection, no less, 
and that which is perfect is not man, but God. 

Socrates warns us of the inutility of an unexamined belief, a 
statement which is not universally true. For a man who is gifted 
or saddled—for it is a dangerous bequest—with a critical nature 
the remark is profoundly true. To deliberately refuse to look a 
doubt in the face is an act of cowardice, a sacrifice and a stifling 
of our intellectual capacities. But there are many natures, 
highly developed intellectually, which are not critical, and to 
such religion is a matter of either indifference or conviction. 
Whether there ever was a Garden of Eden with a tree in the 
middle of it, round which was coiled a serpent, is a question 
which has no interest for them. If pressed they may say that 
some things are not meant to be taken literally, and dismiss the 
subject from their minds. The critical mind finds some slight 
but spurious consolation in shrugging its shoulders and labelling 
them as fools, but its consolations end there, for there is no 
doubt which is the happier of the two, and that an uncritical 
mind is synonymous with a foolish one is not the case. 

There is a certain experiment known to chemists as the solidi- 
fication of a supersaturated solution. Some fluid is heated, and 
while hot there are dissolved in it large quantities of salt or alum. 
Now a liquid when hot can hold more substance in solution than 
when it is cold, and when this surcharged liquid is allowed to 
cool quietly it actually holds more salt than it is theoretically 
capable of holding, and as long as it is left still it can do so. 
But if an atom of the same salt is put into it, the whole mass 
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solidifies. Tom’s spiritual fluid had been subjected to an 
analogous experiment. It had been surcharged with the salts of 
love and life, and then came the atom as momentous as the straw 
which breaks the camel’s back—the birth of the baby and the 
safety of May. It was necessary for him to have something 
to which he could refer, and from which he might derive his 
happiness; there must be for him a Superior Being. He did not 
wish to argue about it, to examine reasons for granting the 
existence of a firsc cause, or to split hairs over the precise way in 
which God became incarnate in man. Simply his happiness was 
too great for him to bear alone; his nature held more happiness 
than it could hold by itself, and he had to refer it to something 
outside his nature. 












































Verlaine. 


Tue poet holds the mirror up to Nature, especially that part of 
it called Himself. If he is more than an echo, if he has an 
accent of his own, his poems will be the expression of himself, 
and in his lines may be traced the portrait of his soul. The 
interest of Paul Verlaine’s poetry is that it reveals a personality 
compounded of strange opposites; sensual instincts and spiritual 
instincts, vagabond instincts and domestic instincts, moral in- 
stincts and vicious instincts finding various, contradictory ex- 
pression. Indulgence, satiety, remorse, repentance, exaltation— 
he passes easily from one mood to another, reports them with 
impartiality, and leaves the impression on the mental retina of 
one of those confused ‘portraits made up of the features of dif- 
ferent men. 

Outside accounts are equally contradictory. If you consult 
Herr Nordau’s virulent caricature, you will see the horrid 
progeny of a monster out of a maniac. On the other hand, if 
you turn to the éloges of illustrious French poets at Verlaine’s 
grave, you will think you have to do with somebody only a little 
lower than the angels. The stalwart author of ‘ Degeneration’ 
describes Verlaine as “‘a dotard who manifests the absence of any 
definite thought in his mind by incoherent speech, meaningless 
expressions, and motley images.” Contrariwise M. Coppée, the 
veteran French poet— 


“Such poems are made to live, and I believe that the friends of Paul 
Verlaine’s youth, all of whom have put their full strength into their art, 
would forego the sweets and vainglory of a successful career, and choose 
the dinnerless days and shelterless nights of pauvre Lélian if they could 
be sure, like him, of leaving behind a few immortal pages, and of seeing 
flourish on their tombs the unfading laurel.” 


Allowing for all emphase d’occasion (on both sides) where the 
estimates are so different, curiosity is awakened, the student of 
poetry and no less the student of human nature are attracted to 
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the subject, as others have been before them. Each calls for the 
data, makes his own study of the document, in other words reads 
the poems and draws his own conclusion. Such is my present 
purpose. 


I.—Tue Mav. 


The portrait of Verlaine by M. Eugéne Carritre, prefixed to the 
“ Poésies,” is that of a man of middle age. The features are very 
pale, the crown bald. A straggling fan-shaped beard fringes the 
chin. The eyes are half-closed, and peer out of the picture at 
you in a way that may be mystical—or only short-sighted! A 
man in poor health, one would say, who has thought and suffered. 
The little touches of self-portraiture scattered up and down the 
poems are to the same effect. The poet describes himself “ rusty 
as an old sou from exposure and age ”— 


“Par l’air et par les ans rouillé comme un vieux sou.” 


In another place he calls himself “a poor Parisian ballad- 
monger ”—chétif trouvere de Paris. He belongs to the melancholy 
mirthful— 


“Tristes sous leurs déguisements fantasques.” 


In “ Sagesse”’ he is the Jamentable ami of Christ. 

The poems show him wandering about England and Belgium. 
Soho and its surroundings are among “the memories that are his 
chief possessions”! The canal at Paddington struck him as 
a good subject; and we are reminded by this how Browning 
loved it because it took him back to Venice— 


“O la riviére dans la rue! 
Fantastiquement apparue 
Derriére un mur haut de cinq pieds, 
Elle roule sans un murmure, 
Son onde opaque et pourtant pure, 
Par les faubourgs pacifiés. 


La chaussée est trés large, en sorte 
Que l’eau jaune comme une morte 
Dévale ample et sans nuls espoirs 
De rien refléter que la brume, 
Méme alors que l’aurore allume 
Les cottages jaunes et noirs.” 

“ PADDINGTON.” 


At Brussels he writes a song at the sign of the “ Young Fox” 
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—perhaps paid his score with it—as he watches the well-dressed 
crowd under the trees: 


“Des messieurs bien mis, 
Sans nul doute amis 
Des Royers-Collards, 
Vont vers le chateau. 
J’estimerais beau 
D’étre ces vieillards.” 


At Malines he thought the country 


“Faite & souhait pour Fénelon.” 


If Nordau is to be trusted, Verlaine has spent his whole life in 
vagabondage : 


“He has loafed about all the highways of France, and roamed as well 
through Belgium and England. Since his release from prison he has 
spent most of his time in Paris, where, however, he has no residence, but 
resorts to the hospitals, under the pretext of rheumatism, which for that 
matter he may easily have contracted during the nights which, as a tramp, 
he has spent under the open sky. ‘The administration winks at his doings, 
and grants him food and shelter gratis out of regard for his poetical 
capacity.” 


One would not wish to bring up a child to such a calling. 
Yet perhaps it was less dishonest than painful and precarious. 
Will anybody assert that Verlaine did not pay for such poor 
entertainment as he received in the world? Perhaps those good- 
natured hospital officials were right when they winked at his 
doings, and granted him food and shelter at the price of a song. 
Verlaine gave more than he received, and at the worst was only 
following the old custom of his craft, walking in the steps of the 
Singer of Kymé, and reappearing a nineteenth-century Villon. 

But these things are not left entirely to the friendly biographer. 
Verlaine occasionally makes his failings the theme of song, as 
other poets their virtues. There is allusion to the habit of excess 
in drink : 


“TL’oubli qu’on cherche en des breuvages exécrés.” 


There are many poems inspired by light or sensual love: “Les 
Coquillages,” “ Fille,” ‘ Auburn.” A long poem, “ Kerit en 1875,” 
gives an account of a sojourn in prison: 


“J'ai naguére habité le meilleur des chateaux 

Dans le plus fin pays d’eau vive et de coteaux ; 
Quatre tours s’élevaient sur Je front d’autant d’ailes, 
Et j’ai longtemps, longtemps habité l’une d’elles. 
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Le mur, étant de brique extérieurement, 

Luisait rouge au soleil de ce site dormant, 

Mais un Jait de chaux, clair comme une aube qui pleure, 

Tendait légérement la voite intérieure. 
* * * * = 





Une chambre bien close, une table, une chaise, 
Un lit strict ot l’on pit dormir juste 4 son aise, 
Du jour suffisamment et de l'espace assez, 

Tel fut mon lot durant les longs mois 14 pass¢s, 
Et je n’ai jamais plaint ni les mois ni l’espace.” 





At some crisis of his life Verlaine fell under the spell of 
Catholicism, so potent in charm to the world-weary by virtue of 
the solemn beauty of its offices, the venerable antiquity of its 
tale, the ordered harmony of its life. Its influence on French men 
of letters seems particularly strong at this time. It affects in 
different ways a Bourget, a Huysmans, a Verlaine, attracting 
them all. Bourget finds in it the antidote of anarchy; Huys- 
mans, the higher sensationalism; Verlaine, the old-fashioned 
salvation of a soul. The last, with whom we are concerned, has 
the zeal of a convert. ‘“ Sagesse” is his religious testament, and 
overflows with fervent adoration of his re-discovered gods: 


“Je ne veux plus aimer que ma mére Marie.” 





He is regular at Mass : 


“Pour y participer au Vin, qui désaltére, 
Au Pain sans qui la vie est une trahison.” 


And again he cries in an ecstasy : 


“ Noyez mon Ame aux flots de votre Vin, 
Fondez ma vie au Pain de votre Table, 
Noyez mon ame aux flots de votre Vin.” 


From these and other sources we receive the impression of a 
life miserable indeed in externals, not unfamiliar with vice and 
crime, yet redeemed to some extent by a living instinct of religion 
and a great gift of song. 

Verlaine was escorted to his grave a few months ago by the 
whole choir of French poets by whom he had been acclaimed in 
life Laureate and Master. 





II.—Minp. 


Verlaine calls attention to the childlike quality of his song. 
This is a great aid to its interpretation, a great source of its 
charm. This explains the ingenuous confessions of fault, the 
outpourings of sorrow and repentance, the babbling of pleasures 
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and pains, natural to the child. Thus Verlaine professes to sing 
to his well-beloved “des airs ingénus”; he claims for himself 
“Vame enfantine”; his song is “ badin” ; he calls a collection of 
them “ce bouquet des strophes enfantines.” We are to infer 
from these expressions that naiveté, a light-hearted irresponsible 
spirit, is one of the inspiring sentiments of Verlaine’s verse. He 
means to throw aside the pomp of great poets, to play truant from 
rules, to let himself go both in subject and treatment; to be more 
light-hearted or heavy-hearted according to his humour; in a 
word, more spontaneous and lyrical than they. I do not know 
whether this quality has been much emphasised in France. To 
me it seems the secret of the poet’s innovating power. 

This child-like utterance leads to very frank expression of the 
moods—moods of enjoyment, satiety, reflection ; regret for things 
lost, remorse for things done. Herr Nordau calls Verlaine a 
circulaire, one in whom “states of excitement and depression 
follow each other in regular succession.” But action and reaction 
are the law of our sensational life; all pleasure consists in supply 
and exhaustion; we are all to some extent circulaives—even Herr 
Nordau. Only, Verlaine drops the mask more than most men 
who stand before the booth and offer their literary wares. He 
conceals nothing. He takes us behind the scenes; tells us when 
he sinned and how he repented, where ecstasy ended and languor 
and repentance began. He even flashes the light scornfully on 
the old dusty relics of his verse: 


“Des mots ot l’esprit sans l’Ame triomphait.” 


At one moment he revels in Priapean mirth and shows the cruel 
leer and lasciviousness of the garden-god. The next, he has “ got 
religion ” : 

“Et tout mon sang chrétien chanta la chanson pure.” 


In “Sagesse,” his Book of Wisdom, the religious aspiration 
reaches its highest expression. Beyond the beauty of women and 
the hardness of men he looks to the Mount for something that 
will stand fast and endure. To escape our own days, “ d’esprit 
charnel et de chair triste,” he thinks he would like to have been 
born into the century of Louis Racine: 


“Quand potte et docteur, simplement, bonnement 
Communiaient avec des ferveurs de novices, 
Humbles servaient la Messe et chantaient aux Offices.” 


On second thoughts, however, he remembers that this was a 
controversial time, Jansenist and Gallican; and he prefers the 
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Middle Age, “ énorme et délicate.” He would like to have been a 
saint of those days: 


“ Actes bons, pensers droits, 
Haute théologie et solide morale, 
Guidé par la folie unique de la Croix.” 


Verlaine finely distinguishes between Pagan and Christian 
grief. The one was merely animal or stolid, the other salutary 
and beneficent. He contrasts for illustration the grief of Hecuba 
and Niobe with that of the Virgin, 

First, the Queen of Troy : 


“Elle court le long du rivage, 
Bavant vers le flot écumant, 
Hirsute, criarde, sauvage, 

La chienne littéralement!.. . 


” 


Then, Niobe: 


“Et c'est Niobé qui s’effare 
Et garde fixement des yeux 
Sur les dalles de pierres rare: 
Ses enfants tués par les dieux. 


Le souffle expire sur sa bouche, 
Elle meurt dans un geste fou. 

Ce n’est plus qu’un marbre farouche 
La transporté nul ne sait d’oi!” 


The Christian grief how different in the breast of the Madonna ! 


‘‘La douleur chrétienne est immense : 
Elle, comme le cceur humain, 
Elle souffre, puis elle pense, 
Et calme poursuit son chemin. 














Elle est debout sur le Calvaire, 
Pleine de larmes et sans cris. 
C’est également une mére, 
Mais quelle mére de quel fils! 











Elle participe au Supplice 
Qui sauve toute nation, 
Attendrissant le sacrifice 
Par sa vaste compussion.” 

















The last of the religious poems I shall mention is the sonnet- 
sequence in “ Sagesse,” in form of a dialogue between Christ and 
the poet. Here the influence of St. Augustine is unmistakable. 
Christ appears to the poet and commands his love. But he, too 
deeply abased, dares not aspire to that love which “mounts like 
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flame,” and is bitter only to those who love damnation; bright 
for all. 


“Sauf aux yeux dont un lourd baiser tient la paupiére.” 


He holds back and the invitation is repeated. But the sinner 
who has made evil his good, “qui fait le mal comme sa tiche,” 
still hesitates. A third time, as to Peter, the command is given, 
with no result. A fourth time it is set forth with endearing 
promises : 
“Je te ferai goiter sur terre mes prémices, 

La paix du cur, ]’amour d’¢tre pauvre, et mes soirs 

Mystiques, quand l’esprit s’ouvre aux calmes espoirs 

Et croit boire, suivant ma promesse, au Calice 

Eternel,... ” 


At last, in confusion of joy and grief, hope and fear, the poet 


responds : 
* Et me voici 
Plein d’une humble priére, encore qu’un trouble immense 
Brouille l’espoir que votre voix me révéla, 
Et j’aspire tremblant.” 


And once more the Gracious Voice is heard : 


“Pauvre Aime, c’est cela!” 


Verlaine has ideas, too, for the moral as well as the religious 
conduct of life. A storm-tossed wanderer himself, he naturally 
yearns for the virtues that make for peace. He knows next to 
nothing of altruistic effort, the Socialist’s strife : 

“Oui je veux marcher droit et calme dans la Vie 


Vers le but ot le sort dirigera mes pas 
Sans violence, sans remords, et sans envie.” 


He only wants to “keep straight,” as we say, and have “a good 
time.” His ideal of happiness—poor poet of the streets—is a 
cosy parlour and a pretty mate: 


“Le foyer, la lueur étroite de la lampe, 
La réverie avec le doigt contre la tempe, 
Et les yeux se perdant parmi les yeux aimés. 
L’heure du thé fumant et des livres fermés, 
Ia douceur de sentir la fin de la soirée.” 


And in this mood Verlaine wants no other paradise than to 
read his verses to the lady, in the parlour, after tea. There is no 
suggestion of altruism. The lovers are content to be 


“Tsolés dans l’amour ainsi qu’en un bois noir.” 


Verlaine now wanders among shadowy forms in a still darker 
wood ! 


VEKLAINE. 


III.—Arr, 


If the author of “Sagesse” did not biing much art to bear on 
the conduct of life, he nevertheless put a great deal into the 
fabrication of his verse. Matthew Arnold had a theory that the 
French metrical system is incapable of the finest effects of poetry. 
It is incapable of the deep poetic sentiment of 


“Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.” 


Perhaps a critic is more capable of appreciating the finest 
nuances of effect in his own language than in another. Certainly, 
however, there is something over-drilled and mechanical about 
the stately ordered march of the Alexandrine double file through 
the pages of French poetry. We miss the breadth, fluidity, flight 
of the uarhymed English measure. But in France the moderns 
are showing the variety, movement, melody of which their lyre is 
capable. And Verlaine excels them all in the beauty of his 
musical effects, the organ-richness of his vowel-chords, the linked 
liquidity of his consonants, the sonority of his assonances. In 
many of his lyrics there is a Wagnerian fulness of orchestration, 
an unfathomable ground-swell of melody. The soul of the 
violoncello is in these verses. 


“CHANSON D’AUTOMNE. 


Les sanglots longs 
Des violons 
De l’automne 
Blessent mon cceur 
D’une langueur 
Monotone. 


Tout suffocant 

Et bléme, quand 
Sonne l’heure, 

Je me souviens 

Des jours anciens 
Et je pleure. 


Et je m’en vais 
Au vent mauvais 
Qui m’emporte 
Deca, dela, 
Pareil 4 la 
Feuille morte.” 


Melody, with Verlaine, is always the first consideration. We 
need be in no doubt, for the poet has stated his intention in his 
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literary testament to his favourite disciple, M. Charles Morice. 
This consists of nine stanzas ambitiously named Art Poétique. 
The first line is the important one— 


“De la musique avant toute chose.” 


It is repeated later— 


“De la musique encore et toujours!” 


Minor precepts are: to choose U’ Impair with its fugitive dissolving 
effects, void of everything qui pese ow pose; to select your words 
with easy indifference, for nothing is more enchanting than a 
tipsy stave, “ou |’Indécis au Précis se joint”; to prefer nuance 
to colour and to avoid la Pointe like an assassin; not less, cruel 
Esprit and impure Laughter “wring the neck of Eloquence. 
Let Rhyme learn wisdom. Melody always, and again I say, 
melody. Everything else is—literature.” 

Of course the prescription contains too much of the poet’s 
favourite ingredient. Melodious verbiage will never form a real 
substitute for poetical sentiment handled with intellectual 
strength. Perhaps Verlaine felt with Newman that it is always 
necessary to overstate the case a little when you really want to 
drive home an idea. The remaining precepts poets will follow on 
their own responsibility. They may, however, be recommended 
to avoid /a chanson grise, where the words are chosen a little 
scornfully, and follow the laborious Flaubert in his quest of the 
one only right word. 


Herr Nordau attacks the advice which bids us prefer nuance to 
colour : 


“Car nous voulons la Nuance encor, 
Pas la Couleur, rien que la nuance! 
Oh! la nuance seule fiance 
Le réve au réve et la flite au cor.” 


The gentle Teuton calls the whole stanza “ delirious,” and dis- 
misses it thus: 


“It places nuance and colour in opposition, as though the latter were 
not contained in the former. The idea of which the weak brain of 
Verlaine had an inkling, but could not bring to a complete conception, is 
probably that he prefers subdued and mixed tints, which lie on the margin 
of several colours, to the full intense colour itself.” 


This is a capital instance of the way in which Nordau misses the 
point, foams at the mouth, and blames an adversary for his own 
density. Verlaine said, “Not colour, but nuance.” And what 


does nuance mean? According to Littré: “Degré d’augmenta- 
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tion ou de diminution que présente une méme couleur ; différence 
ou changement des couleurs, surtout dans leur passage d’un ton 
a un autre.” In short, Verlaine was using a concise accurate 
term, and expressing himself in one word where Nordau requires 
a paragraph. The meaning is identical; namely, that nuancées 
colours are to be preferred to crude, only the Teuton is wordy 
and ponderous where the Gaul is epigrammatic and brief. 

Perhaps it is too figurative an expression to say that Verlaine 
has added a new string to the French lyre; but at least it cannot 
be denied that he has made the old ones capable of new effects. 
True, the vocabulary is limited, and there is a great deal of 
rabichage, a great deal of repetition of favourite phrases and 
mannerisms. The affectations of the school over which he 
presided are not entirely absent. Into the vexed sea of symbolist 
controversy we do not propose to enter, but we may quote, with 
an eye to Verlaine’s defect, M. Stéphane Mallarmé’s definition of 
its alm : 

“To name an object means to suppress three quarters of the pleasure of 
a poem, i.e. of the happiness which consists in gradually divining it. 
Our dream should be to suggest the object. The symbol is the perfected 
use of this mystery, viz. to conjure up an object gradually in order to 


show the condition of a soul; or, conversely, to choose an object, and out 
of it to reveal a state of the soul by a series of interpretations.” 


The result of this suggestion-process is that, for a foreigner at 
any rate, it is sometimes a little difficalt to seize the meaning. 
Puzzle-verses, even nonsense-verses appear, in which the poet 
seems to be indulging his own caprice at the reader’s expense, 
—verses that seem to have more rhyme than reason, and more 
assonance than common-sense. 

I have spoken of the art in treatment: what shall I say of it in 
the choice of subject? Verlaine is so various, so unexpected and 
surprising. He will depict one of the great familiar themes, 
Paris at sunset for example, until you see the towers of Notre 
Dame darkly expressed on the luminous background, as in an 
etching by Méryon. Or, passing to the other extreme, he will 
set the barrel-organ grinding for you until you want to shut 
your-ears to the harsh cacophony, only keeping open eyes for the 
gutter-ball, surpassing in gravity and precision the march along 
the smoothest floors to the divinest music. Then the magician 
shifts the scene, and a whole series of delicately-tinted “ chromo- 
lithographs” in Louis Quinze frames is presented to you in 
metres as dainty as the subject—such tripping, tricksy metres as 
would have made Racine’s wig stand on end. Perhaps there are 
not many new thoughts, but there are many new pictures, new 
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rendering of old effects, above all new tunes! A train, a 
“ merry-go-round,” a steamboat—prosaic, unpromising subjects 
enough—are made to yield more poetry than anybody before 
suspected them to contain. Corot-landscapes abound—grey- 
green spaces with their silent pools and nodding poplars. The 
aristocratic pride of old chiteau-parks, the impish spirit of the 
harlequinade, the dreaming life of trees, the animation of Paris 
streets, the Belgium levels dotted with kine, are a few of the 
subjects Verlaine sets to music. Of such materials he has built 
a rhyme which cannot perhaps, in Miltonic phrase, be called 
“lofty,” but which has a character and music of its own. 


Avuaustus MansTon. 
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A Sojourn in a Convent. 


In medieval days it was the custom for ladies, when in search of 
rest or change, either to retire into a convent for a season, or go 
on a pilgrimage. There was nothing much else indeed for them 
to do; for the boldest among them would never have dreamed of 
climbing a mountain, or going on board a yacht—even if yachts 
had then existed—and seaside resorts had not yet come into 
fashion. Still, as these dames were by no means lacking in wits, 
they would, we may rest assured, have speedily devised some 
other way of spending their leisure, unless they had been fairly- 
well content with the two they had. The fact of their making no 
effort whatever to do so for several generations is a strong proof 
that they found not only edification, but a certain amount of 
pleasure, in sojourning for a while, just now and then, away from 
all things worldly. 

I had often thought of this old custom, and wondered whether a 
few weeks spent in a convent, or on a pilgrimage, might not have 
for us of to-day quite a special charm, even apart from that of 
novelty. If our ancestors could find delight therein, why should 
not we do so too? And at length, after much weighing of pros 
and cons, I decided that the experiment was worth a trial. As it 
chanced to be mid-winter when I arrived at this conclusion, a 
pilgrimage was out of the question; I therefore straightway 
made my plans for retiring into a convent. Difficulties arose, 
however, and at once; for the Superior of the special convent [ 
was bent on entering—one in Italy but belonging to a French 
order—refused to receive me. I tried in turn arguments, 
persuasions, entreaties, and even bribes; but it was all in vain; 
she stood her ground firmly. Her convent, as she pointed out to 
me with lofty courtesy, was not a hotel. Unless some one could 
be found to intercede for me, evidently my chance of crossing her 
threshold was nil. Fortunately I had some acquaintance with a 
certain monseigneur, the holder then of an appointment at the 
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Vatican; and he, as I soon found, was more amenable to reason 
than the lady. He promptly brought his influence to bear on her, 
with the result that, before many days had passed, I received an 
intimation that I might betake myself to the convent when I 
chose. 

The convent is on the side of a high hill with the Mediterranean 
lying straight before it—perhaps a mile away. It stands in a 
beautiful garden in which there are heliotrope bushes as tall as a 
man, and flowers of every form and colour. Even in winter the 
ground is one mass of delicate creepers, violets, dwarf roses, and 
anemones ; and towering above them are stately white lilies, and 
irises all aglow with purple and gold and blue. On either side of 
the garden are orange and lemon groves, and behind it is an olive 
plantation ; while peach-trees are dotted about all around on bits 
of hard rock, among stone-heaps, just wherever one would least 
expect to find them. Beyond the hill, and throwing the tender 
green of its olive trees into bold relief, are pine-covered mountains, 
and beyond these again, a second and much higher range, one 
that is grey and grim even when the sun is brightest. Then, 
down by the shore the Great Sea creeps on in its gentle noiseless 
fashion, donning, as it does so, fresh colours from hour to hour— 
not only blues and greens of every shade, but purples and delicate 
greys tinted with rose and gold. The success of my experiment 
was assured, I felt as I drove up to the house, if it depended on 
its being tried amidst beautiful surroundings. 

There is nothing in the appearance of the place to show that it 
is a convent, excepting that the garden is shut off from the rest 
of the world by a wall some ten feet high, and that the great iron 
gate is strong enough to stand a siege. The house was built as 
a country retreat for some nobleman whose heir, finding it a 
white elephant, sold it to its present owners. It is a charming 
abode, full of all sorts of quaint nooks, and with many odd little 
turrets, each of which has its own winding staircase. At every 
turn there are lovely bits of sculpture and statuary, little Amors 
and Bacchuses, for the most part, for he who designed the place 
had evidently no thought in his mind of its ever being turned into 
a convent. As I entered, the gate seemed to close behind me 
quite of its own accord; it locked itself, too, with a little sharp 
click which was decidedly uncanny. I had no time, however, for 
nervous sensations, as at that moment the Superior advanced to 
meet me, and bade me welcome with the most winning courtesy 
and kindness. 

A special turret containing three rooms was, I found, set apart 
for my use; as, owing to one of the rules of the Order, I might 
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neither sleep under the same roof as the nuns, nor share their 
meals. I was soon installed in my new abode, and then I began 
to realise what living in a convent means. At first the stillness 
of the place was terrible; it was so intense that one could feel it 
as if it were in itself a force that paralysed and deadened. For 
the hour together there was not a sound to be heard, not even a 
footstep, or the flutter of a bird’s wing, until at length a sort of 
numbness would creep over one, and a strange fear that the world 
had come to a standstill. Then, just from time to time, as if to 
render the silence more profound by the contrast, the little 
convent bell would begin ringing; and the mountains would 
seize up every stroke it gave and echo it back with a sound as 
weirdly mournful as the cries of the lost. I had counted on the 
convent’s being quiet and restful, but I had never conceived of 
such quiet as this; I had travelled nearly a thousand miles in the 
hope of finding there that peace we all dream of, and clamour for 
at times. And find it I did, and it stifled me. If I had not 
known that I could escape from it at any moment, it would have 
driven me wild in those early days. 

From my window I could see yachts cruising about in the bay ; 
and I knew that quite close at hand, just hidden behind a hill, 
was a busy little town with shops and hotels and even an 
esplanade. Yet there seemed to be a great gulf between the 
world outside the convent walls and that which lay within; and 
my own feeling was, that I was as far away from my kind as if I 
had been in the Sahara. The loneliness of life in this convent, 
during the first week I was there, was only one degree less 
appalling than its silence. I had brought with me books of every 
sort and description; but, oddly enough, I could not read a line 
of them; for they all belonged to those far-away regions with 
which, for the time at least, I had nothing in common. As for 
writing, that was completely out of the question, for the mere 
scratching of pen on paper seemed to smack of sacrilege. Thus I 
had no outside aid whatever wherewith to battle against that 
everlasting stillness which shut me in on every side. It was as if 
I had drifted away from all that I cared for and stood quite alone 
in the world. And a ghastly experience it was. Those medieval 
ladies were evidently of stouter stuff than we are. 

After the first week, however, things improved; gradually my 
sense of isolation became less acute, and I began to realise that, 
with beautiful surroundings and a sun that shines all day, life 
after all is not such a very terrible business even though there be 
no one at hand with whom to exchange a greeting. Creature 
comforts, too, always make their influence to be felt sooner or 
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later; and the convent cook, though a nun, was a veritable 
cordon bleu. Besides, the Superior when she saw that I had made 
up my mind to stay for the appointed time, took pity on me, and 
used to come in to see me just now and then. She indulged in 
much gentle merriment at my expense, when she found how 
miserable I had been. As time passed, too, the nuns, in their 
long, trailing, black gowns, seemed a touch less ghostly, as they 
flitted up and down the terraces with their rosaries in their 
hands ; and at length I summoned courage to address one of them 
whom I encountered in the garden. She met my advances most 
cordially, and, to my infinite surprise, talked away in the most 
voluble fashion. And little wonder either, for, as I soon 
discovered, I was for the time being the one and only person to 
whom she could talk. The nuns are forbidden to address each 
other excepting during the recreation hour; but they may 
chatter as much as they like to strangers. When she drew up 
this rule, the founder of the Order was no doubt under the 
impression that there would be no stranger in the convent for 
them to chatter to. They certainly made the most of the 
chance my visit afforded them; during the two months it lasted, 
they probably talked more than during the previous ten years. 
As soon as they knew that they could count on a welcome, every 
moment’s leisure they had was spent in paying me visits—just for 
the pleasure of hearing a human voice it seemed to me. Before 
long I was well acquainted with them all, and very interesting 
women they are some of them. 

This community numbered then some forty members, the eldest 
of whom was above ninety, and the youngest well under twenty. 
There were among them women of the most varied types, yet 
they almost all bore a family resemblance to each other, for they 
had the same compressed, self-restrained look in their faces, as if 
they could not, even if they would, let themselves go. There was 
the same monotonous ring, too, in most of their voices, and a 
certain indefinable something about them that made one think 
instinctively of a machine. Some of them had spent practically 
their whole lives in the convent, had been sent there straight 
from school; because, being richer in ancestors than in guineas, 
the task of finding eligible partis for them seemed hopeless. 
Others, and they the great majority, had sought a refuge there of 
their own free will, and only after giving the outside world a 
trial. Not a few had set their friends at defiance by going there, 
and had left behind them both wealth and rank. 

The Superior, who is of a French Légitimiste family, is one of 
the most beautiful old ladies I have ever seen. She is slight and 
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fragile, and has a low, sweet voice and a singularly gentle, 
caressing manner. ‘The expression of her face is quite other- 
worldish in its serenity: to look at her one would think she was 
as ignorant as the angels of this world and its ways. But never 
were appearances more deceptive. Delicate as she seems, she is as 
strong as a horse, and boasts that she has never had a day’s illness, 
With all her sweet deprecative manner she has a will of iron, and 
rules her community wisely and beneficently, but as the veriest 
autocrat. She makes her influence to be felt far and wide; great 
ladies consult her upon all occasions—her constant visitor, when 
I knew her best, was an Orleanist Princess—and bishops and 
even cardinals are said to seek her advice. And therein they 
show their wisdom, for she is certainly an amazingly clever 
woman—shrewd, practical and with plenty of sound common 
sense. She thinks clearly, acts righteously, and has a perfect 
genius for organisation. Although more than thirty years have 
elapsed since she quitted the world, she is in close touch with it 
even to-day. She is keenly interested in politics and knows toa 
nicety the state of parties in every capital in Europe. To hear 
her talk of English statesmen and their measures one would 
imagine she had spent her whole life in London; yet she is 
equally well-acquainted with the doings of their confréres in 
Vienna, Paris and Berlin. How she obtains her information even 
those who live with her have no idea, but it is certainly not by 
reading—I never saw her with a book in her hand. Then she 
follows closely all the social movements of the day, and has 
clearly-defined opinions on artistic and—the Index notwith- 
standing—literary subjects. Her conversation is quite delightful, 
terse, bright and witty, yet always kindly in tone in spite of its 
little undercurrent of mockery. I- have often wondered what 
could have induced such a woman to bury herself in a convent; 
and when I once suggested to her that by so doing she had made 
the world the poorer, her answer was an odd little laugh. 

The most talented woman in the convent, with the exception 
of the Superior, is Sister Héléne, the daughter of a well-known 
agnostic of the aggressive type. She was brought up in the 
strictest tenets of the “ L’Eglise: voila l’ennemi” school; and was 
taught from her earliest days to look on priests and nuns as being 
much on a par with charlatans. Her father, who was proud of 
her keen wits and sharp tongue, and who had trained her himself 
for the fight, used to boast that clericalism would find in her some 
day a formidable opponent. When she was twenty-two he 
declared she was the only woman he had ever met with who did 
not understand the meaning of the word superstition. Then she 
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was summoned away from Paris to tend an aunt who was dying, 
and spent some three months in a remote country district. What 
occurred while she was there no one knows; but, on her return 
home, she calmly informed her father that she had made up her 
mind to be baptized! If she had said she was going to murder 
all the crowned heads in Europe she would not have excited more 
consternation. A battle royal followed, for she and her father 
were all in all to each other, and the ground had to be fought 
inch by inch. It lasted a whole year, but Héléne never wavered ; 
she left the old man to die alone and sought peace for herself in 
the convent. She was a cold, hard woman when I knew her, a 
propagandist by nature I should say. While talking to her I 
always felt as if I were in a witness-box undergoing cross- 
examination at the hands of a counsel who knew much more 
about me than I knew myself. She has done good service, I hear, 
by her writings for the cause she has espoused. 

Strange to say these nuns, taking them as a whole, are above 
the average in point of looks. Several of them are decidedly 
handsome, and two—Sister Christine and Sister Bernadette—are 
strikingly beautiful. Sister Christine is one of those women of 
whom the lily is an emblem. She is tall and slight and has 
golden hair and a face a Greek sculptor might have dreamed of 
There is a weary troubled look though in her large, blue eyes; 
and she never tries to conceal the fact that she has lost all hope 
of finding anything worth having on this side of the grave. I 
never saw her smile but once, and that was when she told me the 
doctors were sure she would be gone before another Christmas 
came round. She was betrothed, it seems, to a man whom she 
* worshipped—her own cousin—whom she had chosen for herself 
out of a crowd of suitors; for not only was she a beauty, but a 
great heiress. And on the very morning of her wedding-day he 
eloped with her nearest relative—a plain-looking woman of thirty, 
who had already a husband! 

Sister Bernadette is Irish by descent, by nature, too, to her 
finger ends, and she has real Irish blue eyes. I should not be 
very much surprised if she doffed her convent trappings some day 
or other, for, although she seems fairly well content with her lot, 
she was never intended to bea nun. Besides it was all owing to 
a mistake that she ever went to the convent. Her lover was 
drowned before her eyes, only a stone’s-throw away from where 
she was standing, within a week from the day appointed for their 
marriage. In the first paroxysm of her grief she insisted on 
entering the convent; for she was firmly convinced that her heart 
was broken, convinced, too, that she had only a few months to 
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live. She was threatened with consumption in those days. 
Under the sunny Italian skies, however, she took a new lease of 
life; and then, as time passed, she woke up to the fact that, 
though hearts may be bruised, they don’t break All that could 
be done she did to cherish her grief; she clung to it, fondled it, 
made much of it, but if the Fates had wished her to play a tragic 
véle they should have made her in a different mould. When I 
made her acquaintance she was one of the brightest and cheeriest 
of little mortals, bubbling over with the mere joie de vivre. She 
cracked jokes low down to herself, I verily believe, even when she 
was going about with her chaplet in her hand. She looked upon 
my visit as a special mercy vouchsafed to her by St. Joseph. 

Sister Edward has had an interesting career judging by her 
face, but what it was I have never heard. She has a wonderfully 
beautiful voice, and manages it with a skill that suggests a 
professional training. Quite a little crowd would assemble 
outside the convent walls on a Sunday afternoon to hear her sing 
in the chapel. The Orleanist Princess, I noticed, seemed to know 
her well. Sister Marie-Joseph had been attached to the Court of 
the Empress Eugénie, and it was her experience there that had 
given her her distaste for the society of her kind. One of the 
nuns had renounced the world because, whereas nineteenth- 
century men were not to her liking, her friends were bent on 
providing her with a husband. Another had made her way to 
the convent, because the husband she would have chosen for 
herself preferred her sister. The majority of them, it seemed to 
me, were there because things had gone wrong with them in life ; 
they had missed their chance, in fact, of a place among the few 
who are supremely happy. And as it is thus with them they are 
probably happier in the convent than they would be elsewhere. 
Whether or not they are better women, is another question. 
With some few exceptions they struck me as being more self- 
centred than even the ordinary run of worldlings. Again and 
again when I was among them I saw them, kindly and tender- 
hearted though they seem, manifest a callousness to the sufferings 
of others that was quite startling. They are so bent on securing 
their own well-being—working out their own salvation they 
would call it—that they have never a thought to bestow on the 
well-being of others, not even of those whom they have left 
behind them in their own homes. 

Just as I was becoming quite accustomed to the ways of life in 
the convent, another visitor arrived, one who came there sorely 
against her will. She was an Italian, the niece of a very 
distinguishe1 personage, who, having never before given her a 
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moment’s attention in his life, suddenly bethought himself, when 
she was about eighteen, that it would be well to arrange a 
marriage for her. With this purpose in view he sent a con- 
fidential priest to see what she was like, and the report brought 
back was quite awful. The girl, the priest declared, could hardly 
read or write; she spoke the wildest patois, and knew no more of 
the decencies of life than the veriest gutter child. She had 
passed all her days in the country with her mother, who had left 
her entirely to the care of servants, and had never even given her 
a teacher. The uncle was furious and appealed for help to the 
Superior, who promptly volunteered to take charge of the little 
savage, and try what could be done towards transforming her into 
a presentable member of society. The girl was solemnly handed 
over to her keeping, and was informed that she would be allowed 
two years in which to fit herself for the duties of her station. If 
by the end of that time she were, in the opinion of the Superior, 
capable of taking her place in the world without being a disgrace 
to her relatives, a husband would be found for her; but if she 
were not—tant pis pour elle. She would never again see the 
outside wall of the convent. 

In spite of her gross ignorance the little countess was bright 
and intelligent in those days; and although her manners were 
those of a peasant, in appearance she was decidedly attractive. 
She was as wilful and wayward, though, as a spoilt child: she 
had evidently been brought up in a home where liberté, egalité, et 
fraternité were the order of the day, and had no respect whatever 
for authorities and powers. ‘I don’t see why old people should 
be treated differently from young ones,” she told me frankly ; 
“they are neither wiser nor better, and they are a lot more 
unpleasant.” To transplant such a girl to a convent was positive 
cruelty. The first time I saw her she was a perfect Ishmael, 
treating even the Superior in the most cavalier fashion, and at 
open war with the nun who had been appointed to act as her 
governess. In a week though all that was changed; she was 
heart and soul in her work, and as eager to become civilised as 
even her distinguished relative could have wished. By some 
means or other the fact had been brought home to her that 
therein lay her one chance of escaping from the convent. And 
the convent she hated as only Italians can hate; and she hated 
everything connected with it, the nuns above all. 

Only those who have lived in a convent can realise how quickly 
time passes there, when once one has fallen under the spell of the 
place. One day is so much like another that they come and go 
almost unnoticed—there is nothing indeed to mark them. Even 
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the temporary sojourner there speedily loses all interest in the 
doings of the world from which she is cut off; its worries and 
cares and troubles seem too far away to be of much importance. 
A sort of serene indifference, which is equally remote from 
happiness and misery, takes possession of her mind, and she 
ceases to feel keenly or to think at all. She gives up living, in 
fact, and exists; and, unless she have the misfortune to belong to 
the restless tribe, or to be imbued with altruistic theories, she 
finds existence by no means unpleasant—infinitely more smooth 
and easy-going than life. When the time came for me to say 
good-bye to my turret I felt a thrill of sincere regret; my 
experiment had proved a success on the whole; and I can quite 
understand how women in those rough, boisterous, far-back days 
must have revelled, at least for a season, in the very sleepiness 
of life in convents. But wherein lay the edification they are 
supposed to have found there is a subject on which I am still 
exercised in my mind. Physically they were the better, I do not 
doubt, for sojourning with nuns ; and mentally and morally, well, 
probably not much either the better or the worse. 





A Commercial Craveller. 


os 


Mam’seLte Zinpa Cuaptor keeps the station hotel at St. Armand, 
in the French country. 

The hotel is like a wooden barn with doors and windows, not 
a very large barn either. The station is merely a platform of 
planks between the hotel and the rails. The railroad is roughly 
made; it lies long and straight in a flat land, snow-clad in winter, 
very dusty in the summer sun, and its line is only softened by a 
long row of telegraph poles, which seem to waver and tremble 
as the eye follows their endless repetition into the distance. In 
some curious way their repetition lends to the stark road a 
certain grace. 

When Zilda Chaplot was young there were fewer wires on 
these telegraph poles, fewer railway-lines opposite the station, 
fewer houses in St. Armand, which lies half a mile away. The 
hotel itself is the same, but in those days it was not painted 
yellow, as it is now, and was not half so well kept. The world 
has progressed by twenty years since mam’selle was a girl, and, 
also, she owns the place herself now, and is a much better inn- 
keeper than was her father. 

Mam’selle Chaplot is a very active person, tall, and somewhat 
stout. Her complexion is brown; her eyes are very black ; over 
them there is a fringe of iron-grey hair, which she does up in 
curl-papers every night, and which, in consequence, stands in 
very tight little curls all day. 

Mam’selle Chaplot minds her affairs well; she has a keen eye 
to the main chance. She is sometimes sharp, a trifle fiery, but on 
the whole she is good-natured. There are lines about the contour 
of her chin, and also where the neck sweeps upward, which 
suggest a more than common power of satisfaction in certain 
things, such as dinners and good sound sleep, and good inn- 
keeping—yes, and in spring flowers, and in autumn leaves and 
winter sunsets. Zilda Chaplot was formed for pleasure, yet 
there is no tendency latent in her which could have made her a 
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voluptuary. There are some natures which have so nice a pro- 
portion of faculties that they are a law of moderation to them- 
selves. They take such keen delight in small pleasures that to 
them a little is enough. 

The world would account Mam’selle Chaplot to have had a life 
of toil and stern limitations; a prosperous life, truly, for no one 
could see her without observing her prosperity, but still a hard 
dry life. Even her neighbours, whose ideas of enjoyment do 
not soar above the St. Armand level, think that her lot would 
be softer if she married. Many of the men have offered 
marriage, not with any disinterested motive, it is true, but with 
kindly intent. They have been set aside like children who make 
requests unreasonable, but so natural for them to make that the 
request is hardly worth noticing. The women relatives of these 
rejected suitors have boasted to mam’selle of their own domestic 
joys, and have drawn the contrast of her state in strong colour. 
Zilda only says “Chut!” or she lifts her chin a little, so that the 
pretty upward sweep of the neck is apparent, and lets them talk. 
Mam’selle is not the woman to be turned out of her way by talk. 

The way of single blessedness is not chosen by Zilda Chaplot 
because of any fiction of loyalty toa quondam lover. Her mind 
is such that she could not have invented obligations for herself, 
because she has not the inventive faculty. No, it is simply this: 
Mam’selle Chaplot loved once, and was happy; her mind still 
hugs the memory of that happiness with exultant reserve; it is 
enough ; she does not desire other happiness of that sort. 

When she looks out on the little station platform and sees the 
loungers upon it, once and again she lets her busy mind stop in 
its business to think of some one else she was once accustomed to 
see there. When she looks with well-practised critical eye down 
the hotel dining-room, which is now quite clean and orderly, 
when she is scolding a servant, or serving a customer, her 
mind will revert to the room in its former rough state, and she 
will remember another customer who used to eat there. When 
the spring comes, and far and near there is the smell of wet moss, 
and shrubs on the wide flat land shoot forth their leaves, and the 
fields are carpeted with violets, then mam’selle looks round and 
hugs her memories, and thinks to herself, “Ah! well, I have had 
my day.” And because of the pleasant light of that day she is 
content with the present twilight, satisfied with her good dinners 
and her good management. 

This is the story of what happened twenty years ago. 

St. Armand is in the French country which lies between the 
town of Quebec and the townships where the English settlements 
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are. At that time the railway had not been very long in 
existence ; two trains ran southward from the large towns in the 
morning, and two trains ran northward to the large towns in the 
evening ; besides these, there was just one local train which came 
into St. Armand at noon, and passengers arriving at noon were 
obliged to wait for the evening train to get on further. 

There were not many passengers by this short local line. Even 
on the main line there was little traffic that affected St. Armand. 
Yet most of the men of the place found excuse of business or 
pleasure to come and watch the advent of the trains. The chief 
use of the station platform seemed to be for these loungers; the 
chief use of the bar at the hotel was to slake their thirst, although 
they were not on the whole an intemperate lot. They stood 
about in homespun clothes and smoked. A lazy, but honest set 
of humble-minded French papists were the men at St. Armand. 

It was on the station platform that Zilda Chaplot came out in 
society, as the phrase might be. She was not a child, for when 
her father took the place she was twenty-four. There was red in 
her cheeks then, and the lashes of her eyes were long ; her hair was 
not curled, for it was not the fashion, but brushed smoothly back 
from broad low brows. She was tall, and not at all thin. She 
was very strong, but less active in those days, as girls are often 
less active than women. When Zilda had leisure she used to 
stand outside the hotel and watch the men on the platform. She 
was always calm and dignified, a little stupid perhaps. She did 
not attract a great deal of attention from them. 

They were all French at St. Armand, but most of the strangers 
which chance brought that way spoke English, so that the 
St. Armand folks could speak English also. 

Anything which is repeated at appreciable intervals has to 
occur very often before the unscientific mind will perceive the 
law of its repetition. There was a little red-haired Englishman, 
John Gilby by name, who travelled frequently that way. It was 
a good while before the loungers on the station remarked that 
upon a certain day in the week he always arrived by the local 
train and waited for the evening train to take him on to 
Montreal. It was, in fact, Gilby himself who pointed out to 
them the regularity of his visits, for he was of a social disposition, 
and could not spend more than a few afternoons at that dull 
isolated station without making friends with some one. He 
travelled for a firm in Montreal; it was his business to make a 
circuit of certain towns and villages in a certain time. He had 
no business at St. Armand, but fate and the ill-adjusted time- 
table decreed that he should wait there. 
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This little red-haired gentleman—for gentleman, in comparison 
with the St. Armand folk, he certainly was—was a thorough 
worldling in the sense of knowing the world somewhat widely 
and corresponding to its ways, although not to its evil deeds. 
Indeed, he was a very good sort of man, but such a worldling, 
with his thick gold chain, and jaunty clothes, and quick way of 
adjusting himself to passing circumstance, that it was some time 
before his good-natured sociableness won in the least upon the 
station loungers. They held aloof, as from an explosive, not 
knowing when it would begin to emit sparks. He was short in 
stature, much shorter than the hulking fellows who stood and 
surveyed him through the smoke of their pipes, but he had such 
a cocky little way with him that he overawed them much more 
than a big man would have done. Out of sheer dulness, he took 
to talking to Zilda. 

Zilda stood with her back against the wall. 

“ Fine day,” said Gilby, stopping beside her. 

“ Qui, monsieur.” 

Gilby had taken his cigar from his mouth, and held it between 
two fingers of his right hand. Her countrymen commonly held 
their pipes between their thumb and finger. To Zilda, Gilby’s 
method appeared astonishingly elegant, but she hardly seemed to 
observe it. 

“You have a flat country here,” said he, looking round at the 
dry summer fields; “ rather dull, isn’t it ?” 

“ Oui, monsieur.” 

“ Don’t you speak English? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said Zilda. 

This was not very interesting for Gilby. He had about him a 
good deal of the modern restlessness that cannot endure one hour 
without work or amusement. He made further efforts to make up 
to the men; he asked them questions with patronising kindness, 
he gave them scraps of information upon all subjects of temporary 
interest, with a funny little air of pompous importance. When 
by mere force of habit they grew more familiar with him, he 
would strut up and engage them in long conversations, listen to 
all they said with consummate good-nature, giving his opinion in 
return. He was wholly unconscious that he looked like a bantam 
crowing to a group of larger and more sleepy fowls, but the 
Frenchmen perceived the likeness. 

As the months wore on he did them good. They needed 
waking up, those men who lounged at the station, and he had 
some influence in that direction ; not much, of course, but every 
traveller has some influence, and his was of a lively, and, on the 
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whole, of a beneficial sort. The men brought forth a mood 
to greet him which was more in correspondence with his own. 

When winter came the weather was very bleak; deep snow 
was all around. Gilby disliked the closeness of the hotel, which 
was sealed to the outer air. 

“Whew!” he would say, “you fellows, let us do something to 
keep ourselves warm.” And after much exercise of his will, 
which was strong, he actually had the younger men all jumping 
with him from a wood pile near the platform to see who could 
jump furthest. He was not very young himself; he was about 
thirty, and rather bald; the men who were with him were much 
younger, but he thought nothing of that. He led them on, and 
incited them to feats much greater than his own, with boisterous 
challenges and loud bravos. Before he jumped himself he always 
made mock hesitation for their amusement, swinging his arms, 
and apparently bracing himself for the leap. Perhaps the deep 
frost of the country made him frisky because he was not 
accustomed to it; perhaps it was always his nature to be noisy 
and absurd when he tried to be amusing. Certain it was that it 
never once occurred to him that under the French politeness 
with which he was treated, under the sincere liking which they 
really grew to have for him, there was much quiet amusement at 
his expense. It was just as well that he did not know, for he 
would have been terribly affronted ; as it was, he remained on the 
best of terms with them to the end. 

The feeling of amusement found vent in his absence in laughter 
and mimicry. Zilda joined in this mimicry; she watched the 
Frenchmen strut along the platform in imitation of Gilby, and 
smiled when their imitation was good. When it was poor she 
cried, “ Non, ce n’est pas comme ga,” and she came out from the 
doorway and showed them how to do it. Her imitation was very 
good indeed, and excited much laughter. This showed that Zilda 
had been waked into greater vivacity. Six months before she 
could not have done so good a piece of acting. 

Zilda’s exhibition would go further than this; excited by 
success, she would climb the wood pile, large and heavy as she 
was, and, standing upon its edge, would flap_her arms and flutter 
back in a frightened manner and brace herself to the leap, as 
Gilby had done. She was aided in this representation by her 
familiarity with the habits of chickens when they try to get down 
from a high roost. The resemblance struck her; she would cry 
aloud to the men— 

“ Voici monsieur Geelby, le poulet qui a peur de descendre !” 


The fact that at the thought of mimicking Gilby, Zilda was 
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roused to an unwarranted glow of excitement, showed, had any 
one been wise enough to see it, that she felt some inward cause of 
pleasurable excitement at the mention of his name. A narrow 
nature cannot see absurdity in what it loves, but Zilda’s nature 
was not narrow. She had learnt to love little Gilby in a fond, 
deep, silent way that was her fashion of loving. 

He had explained to her the principles of ventilation and why 
he disliked close waiting-rooms. Zilda could not make her father 
learn the lesson, but it bore fruit afterwards when she came into 
power. Gilby had explained other things to her, small practical 
things, such as some points in English grammar, some principles 
of taste in woman’s dress, how to choose the wools for her 
knitting, how to make muffins for his tea. It was his kindly, 
conceited, didactic nature that made him instruct whenever he 
talked to her. Zilda learned it all, and learned also to admire 
and love the author of such wisdom. 

It was not his fault ; it was not hers. It was the result of his 
gorgeous watch-chain and his fine clothes and his worldly know- 
ledge, and also of the fact that because of his strict notions 
and conceited pride it never occurred to him to be gallant or 
to make love to her. Zilda, the hotel-keeper’s daughter, was 
accustomed to men who offered her light gallantry. It was 
because she did not like such men that she learned to love—rather 
the better word might be, to adore—little John Gilby. From 
higher levels of taste he would have been seen to be, in external 
notions, a common vulgar little man, but from Zilda’s standpoint, 
even in matters of outward taste he was an ideal; and Zilda, 
placed as she was, quickly perceived, what those who looked down 
upon him might not have discovered, that the heart of him was 
very good. ‘“ Mon Dieu, but he is good!” she would say to her- 
self, which was simply the fact. 

All winter long Gilby came regularly. Zilda was happy in 
thinking of him when he was gone, happy in expecting him when 
he was coming, happy in making fun of him so that no one ever 
suspected her affection. All that long winter, when the snow 
was deep in the fields, and the engines carried snow-ploughs, and 
the loungers about the station wore buffalo coats, Zilda was very 
happy. Gilby wore a dogskin cap and collar and cuffs; Zilda 
thought them very becoming. Then spring came, and Gilby 
wore an Inverness cape, which was the fashion in those days. 
Zilda thought that little Gilby looked very fascinating therein, 
although she remarked to her father that one could only know he 
was there because the cape strutted. Then summer came and 
Gilby wore light tweed clothes. The Frenchmen always wore 
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their best black suits when they travelled. Zilda liked the light 
clothes best. 

Then there came a time when Gilby did not come. No one 
noticed his absence at first but Zilda. Two weeks passed and 
then they all spoke of it. Then someone in St. Armand ascer- 
tained that Gilby had had a rise in the firm in which he was 
employed, that he sat in an office all day and did not travel any 
more. Zilda heard the story told, and commented upon, and 
again talked over, in the way in which such matters of interest 
are slowly digested by the country intellect. 

Alas! then Zilda knew how far she had travelled along a flowery 
path which, as it now seemed to her, led to nowhere. It was not 
that she had wanted to marry Gilby; she had not thought of that 
as possible; it was only that her whole nature summed itself up 
in an ardent desire that things should be as they had been, that 
he should come there once a week, and talk politics with her 
father and other men, and set the boys jumping, and eat the 
muffins he had taught her to make for his tea. And if this might 
not be, she desired above all else to see him again, to have one 
more look at him, one more smile from him of which she could 
take in the whole value, knowing it to be the last. How care- 
lessly she had allowed him to go, supposing that he would return ! 
It was not her wish to express her affection or sorrow in any way ; 
it was not her nature to put her emotions into words; but ah, 
holy saints! just to see him again, and at least take leave of him 
with her eyes ! 

It was very sad that he should simply cease to come, yet that 
she knew was just what was natural; a man does not bid 
adieux to a railway station, and Zilda knew that she was, as it 
were, only part of the station furniture. She resented nothing ; 
she had nothing to resent. 

So the winter came again, and Christmas, and again the days 
grew longer over the snowfields. Zilda always looked for the 
sunsets now, for she had been taught that they were beautiful. 
She cultivated geraniums and petunias in pots at her windows, 
just as she had done for many winters, but she would stop oftener 
to admire the flowers now. 

The men had taken again to congregating in the hot close bar- 
room, or huddling together in their buffalo coats, smoking in the 
outer air. Zilda looked at the wood pile, from which no one 
jumped now, with weary eyes. It had grown intolerable to her 
that now no one ever mentioned Gilby; she longed intensely to 
hear his name or to speak it. She dared not mention him 
gravely, soberly, because she was conscious of her secret which no 
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one suspected. But it was open to her to revive the mimicry. 
“Voici monsieur Geelby,” she would cry, and pass along the 
station platform with consequential gait. A great laugh would 
break from the station loungers. “ Encore,” they cried, and 
Zilda gave the “ encore.” 

There was only one other relief she found from the horrible 
silence which had settled down upon her life concerning the object 
of her affection. At times when she lay awake in the quiet night, 
or at such times as she found herself within the big stone church 
of St. Armand, she prayed that the good St. Anne would 
intercede for her that she might see monsieur Geelby once 
more. 

This big church of St. Armand had a great pointed roof of 
shining tin. It was a bright and conspicuous object always in 
that landscape; under summer and winter sun it glistened like 
some huge lighthouse reflector. All her life afterwards, when- 
ever Zilda went out on the station platform, for a breath of air, 
for a moment’s rest and refreshing, or, on business intent, to 
chide the loungers there, the roof of this church, at a half-mile’s 
distance, twinkled brightly before her eyes, set in green fields or 
in a snow-buried world; and every time it caught her eye it 
brought to her mind more or less distinctly that she had in her 
own way tested religion and found it true, because the particular 
boon which she had demanded at this time had been granted. 

It was a happy morn of May; the snow had just receded from 
the land, leaving it very wet, and Spring was pushing on all the 
business she had to do with almost visible speed. The early 
train came in from Montreal as usual, and who should step out of 
it but Gilby himself! He was a little stouter, a little more bald, 
but he skipped down upon the platform, radiant as to smile and 
the breadth of his gold watch-chain, and attired in a check coat 
which Zilda thought was the most perfect thing in costume 
which she had ever beheld. 

In a flash of thought it came to Zilda that there would be more 
than a momentary happiness for her. “Ah, monsiewr Geelby, 
do you know that the river has cut into the line three miles 
away, and that this train can go no further till it is mended.” 

Gilby was distinctly annoyed ; he had indeed left town by the 
earlier of the two morning trains in order to stop an hour and 
take breakfast at St. Armand ; he had been glad of the chance of 
doing that, of seeing Chaplot and his daughter and the others ; 
but to be stopped at St. Armand a whole day—he made exhibi- 
tion of his anger, which Zilda took very meekly. Why had the 
affair not been telegraphed? Why were busy men like himself 
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~~ out of the city when they could not get on to do their 
work ? 

There were other voices besides Gilby’s to rail; there were 
other voices besides Zilda’s to explain the disaster. In the midst 
of the babel Zilda slipped away to make muffins hastily for 
Gilby’s breakfast. Her heart was singing within her, but it was 
a tremulous song, half dazed with delight, half frightened, fearing 
that with his great cleverness he would see some way to proceed 
on his journey although she saw none. 

When she came out of the kitchen with the muffins in her 
hand her sunshine suddenly clouded. Gilby, unconscious that a 
special breakfast was preparing for him, had hastily swallowed 
coffee and walked on to the site of the breakdown to see for 
himself how long the mending would take. 

It was as if one, looking through long hours for the ending of 
night, had seen the sunrise, only to see the light go out suddenly 
again in darkness. Zilda felt that her heart was broken. Her 
disappointment grew upon her for an hour, then she could no 
longer keep back the tears; because she had no place in which to 
weep, she began to walk away from the hotel down the line. 
There was no one to notice her going; she was as free to go and 
come as the wild canaries that hopped upon the budding bramble 
vines that grew upon the railway embankment, or the blue- 
breasted swallows that sat on the telegraph wire. 

At first she only walked to hide her tears; then gradually the 
purpose formed within her to goon to the break in the road. 
There was no reason why she should not go to see the mishap. 
Truly there had been many a breakdown on this road before 
and Zilda had never stirred foot to examine them, but now she 
walked on steadily. Her fear told her that Gilby might find 
some means of getting on to the next station, some engine laden 
with supplies for the workmen from the other station might take 
him back with it. If so, what good would this journey do her? 
Ah, but perhaps the good God would allow her to see him first, or 
—well, she walked on, reason or no reason. 

The sun was high, the blue of the sky seemed a hundred miles 
in depth, and not wisp or feather of cloud in it anywhere! 
Where the flat fields were untilled they were very green, a green 
that was almost yellow, it was so bright. ‘The river which 
further on had done damage to the line, here ran close to it 
for some distance, consequently Zilda came to the river before 
she reached the scene of the disaster. The river banks at this 
season were marshy, green like plush or velvet when it is lifted 
dripping from green vats of the brightest dye. There were 
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some trees by the river bank, maples and elms, and every twig 
was tipped with a crimson gem. Zilda did not see the beauty 
of the river; she regarded nothing until she came to a place 
where a foot track was beaten down the side of the embankment, 
as if apparently to entice walkers to stray across a bit of the 
meadow and so cut off a large curve of the line. At this point 
Zilda heard aloud chirpy voice calling, “ Hi! hi! who's there? 
Is anyone there?” 

Zilda did not know from whence the voice came, but she knew 
from whom it came. It was Gilby’s voice, and she stopped, her 
soul ravished by the music. All the way along, bobolinks, 
canaries and song-sparrows had been singing to her, the swallows 
and red-throats had been talking; everywhere among the soft 
spongy mosses, the singing frog of the Canadian spring had been 
filling the air with its one soft whistling note. Zilda had not 
heard them, but now she stopped suddenly with head bent, 
listening eager, enraptured. 

“Hi! hi!” called the voice again. “Is anyone there?” 

Zilda went down the bank halfway among the bushes and 
looked over. She saw Gilby sitting at the edge of the meadow 
almost in the river water. She saw at once that something 
was wrong. His attitude was as natural as he could make it, 
such an attitude as a proud man might assume when pain is 
chaining him in an awkward position, but Zilda saw that he 
was injured. Her heart gave a great bound of pleasure. Ah! 
her bird was wounded in the wing; she had him now, for a time 
at least. 

“You! mam’selle Zilda,” he said in surprise; “how came you 
here?” 

“T wished to see the broken road, monsieur.” There was nothing 
in her voice or manner then or at any other time to indicate that 
she took a special interest in him. 

“Do you often take such long walks?” he asked with 
curiosity. 

Zilda shrugged her shoulders. “Sometimes; why not?” 

She could not have told why she dissembled ; it was instinct, 
just as it was the instinct of his proud little spirit to hate to own 
that he was helpless. ‘ Look here,” he said, “I slipped on the 
bank, and I—I think I have sprained my ankle.” 

“ Out, monsieur,” said Zilda. 

Her manner evinced no surprise; her stolidity was grateful 
to him. 

Stooping down, she took his foot in her hand, gently, but as 
firmly as if it had been a horse’s hoof. She straightened it, 
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unlaced his muddy boot, and with strong hands tore the slit 
further open until she could take it off. 

“Look here,” he said, with a little nervous shout of laughter, 
“do you not know you are hurting me?” It was the only wince 
he gave, although he was faint with pain. 

“Oui, monsieur”—with a smile as firm and gentle as her 
touch. 

She took off her hat, and, heedless of the ribbon upon it, filled 
- it with water again and again and drenched the swollen leg. It 
was so great a relief to him that he hardly noticed that she stood 
ankle-deep in the river to do it. She wore a little red tartan 
shawl upon her shoulders, and she dipped this also in the river, 
binding it round and round the ankle, and tying it tight with her 
own bootlace. 

“Thank you,” said he; “you are really very good, mam’selle 
Zilda.” 

She stood beside him ; she was radiantly happy, but she did not 
show it much. She had him there very safe; it mattered less to 
her how to get him away; yet in a minute she said— 

“Monsieur had better move a little higher up; he is very 
uncomfortable.” 

He knew that much better than she, but he had borne all the 
pain he could just then. He nodded as if in dismissal of the idea. 
“Presently. But, in the meantime, Zilda, sit down and see what 
a beautiful place this is; you have not looked at it.” 

So she found a stone to sit on, and immediately her eyes were 
opened and she saw the loveliness around her. 

The river was not a very broad one, but ah! how blue it was, 
with a glint of gold on every wave. The trees that stood upon 
either bank cast a lacework of shadow upon the carpet of moss 
and violets beneath them. The buds of the maples were red. 
On a tree near them a couple of male canaries, bright gold 
in the spring season, were hopping and piping; then startled, 
they flew off in a straight line over the river to the other 
shore. 

“See them,” said Gilby; “they look like streaks of yellow 
light !”” 

“T see,” said Zilda, and she did see for the first time. 

Now Gilby had a certain capacity for rejoicing in the beauties of 
nature; it was overlaid with huge conceit in his own taste and 
discernment and a love of forcing his observations on other people, 
but the flaws in his character Zilda was not in a position to see. 
The good in him awakened in her a higher virtue than she would 
otherwise have known ; she was unconscious of the rest, just as eyes 
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which can see form and not colour are unconscious of the bad 
blending of artificial hues. 

Presently Zilda rose up. “I will make monsieur more comfort- 
able,” she said, and she lifted him to a drier place upon the bank. 

This was mortifying to little Gilby; his manner was quite 
huffy for some minutes after. 

Zilda had her own ideas of what she would do. She presently 
left him alone and walked on swiftly to the place of the breakdown. 
There she borrowed a hand-car; it was a light one that could be 
worked easily by two men, and Zilda determined to work it alone. 
While she was coming back along the iron road on the top of the 
narrow embankment, Gilby could see her from where he sat—a 
stalwart young woman in homespun gown, stooping and rising 
with regular toilsome movement as she worked the rattling 
machine that came swiftly nearer. 

When the carriage thus provided for him was close at hand, the 
almost breathless Zilda actually proposed to exert her strength 
to carry Gilby up to it. He insisted upon hopping on one foot 
supported by her arms; he did not feel the slightest inclination to 
lean upon her more than was needful, he was too self-conscious and 
proud. Even after she had placed him on the car, he kept up an 
air of offence for a long time just because she had proved her 
strength to be so much greater than his own. His little 
rudenesses of this sort did not disturb Zilda’s tranquillity in 
the least. 

Gilby sat on the low platform of the hand-car. He looked like 
a bantam cock whose feathers were much ruffled. Zilda worked at 
the handles of the machine; she was very large and strong, all 
her attitudes were statuesque. The May day beamed on the flat 
spring landscape through which they were travelling; the beam 
found a perfect counterpart in the joy of Zilda’s heart. 

So she brought Gilby safely to the hotel and installed him in 
the best room there. The sprain was a very bad one. Gilby was 
obliged to lie there for a month. Sometimes his friends came out 
from the town to see him, but not very often, and they did not 
stay long. Zilda cooked for him, Zilda waited upon him, Zilda 
conversed with him in the afternoons when he needed amusement. 
This month was the period of her happiness. 

When he was going home, Gilby felt really very grateful to the 
girl. He had not the slightest thought of making love to her; 
he felt too strongly on the subject of his dignity and his 
principles for that; but although he haggled with Chaplot 
over the bill, he talked in a bombastic manner about making Zilda 
a present. 
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It did not distress Zilda that he should quarrel with her 
father’s bill ; she had no higher idea in character than that each 
should seek his own in all things; but when Gilby talked of 
giving her a present she shrank instinctively with an air of 
offence. This air of offence was the one betrayal of her affection 
which he could observe, and he did not gather very much of the 
truth from it. 

“T will give you a watch, Zilda,” he said, “a gold watch; you 
will like that.” 

“No, monsieur.” Zilda’s face was flushed and her head was high 
in the air. 

“I will give you a ring; you would like that—a golden 
ring.” 

“ No, monsieur ; I would not like it at all.” 

Gilby retired from the discussion that day feeling some offence 
and a good deal of consternation. He thought the best thing would 
be to have nothing more to do with Zilda; but the next day, in the 
bustle of his departure, remembering all she had done for him, he 
relented entirely, and he gave her a kiss. 

Afterwards, when the train was at the station, and Chaplot and 
Zilda had put his bags and his wraps beside him on a cushioned 
seat, Gilby turned and with great politeness accosted two fine © 
ladies who were travelling in the same carriage and with whom 
he had a slight acquaintance. His disposition was at once 
genial and vain; he had been so long absent from the familiar 
faces of the town that his heart warmed to the first townsfolk 
he saw; but he was also ambitious: he wished to appear on 
good terms with these women, who were his superiors in social 
position. 

They would not have anything to do with him, which offended 
him very much; they received his greeting coldly and turned 
away; they said within themselves that he was an intolerably 
vulgar little person. 

But all her life Zilda Chaplot lived a better and happier woman 
because she had known him. 

L. Doveatt. 

















Henriette Renan. 
THE STORY OF A NOBLE LIFE, 


Tae world has often been reminded of the debt that it owes to 
the mothers of great men. But the relationship between mother 
and son, all-important as it is, cannot, under ordinary circum- 
stances, become an equal intellectual companionship, such as that 
which has often existed between a sister and a brother, both 
vowed to the intellectual life—between the two Herschels, for 
instance, or Dorothy and William Wordsworth. The relation 
between Henriette Renan and her celebrated brother seems to 
partake of both those characters. She was twelve years old when 
he was born, and her affection for him had always a great deal of 
the maternal protecting element about it. At the same time she 
was his most intimate and tender confidante, the sharer of his 
intellectual life, the colleague, modest but efficient, of his literary 
enterprises. Through her life a delicate and proud reserve kept 
her unknown and, save by a few, unvalued. Even after her 
death her brother feared to offend. her memory by giving to the 
story of her noble life a publicity from which she shrank. It is 
only to-day, thirty-five years after her death, that the world 
learns what she was—wne dme forte et belle, worthy in intellect of 
Renan’s fellowship and more than worthy in soul. 

She was born at Tréguier, in Brittany, “an old episcopal city, 
rich in poetic impressions.” The ancient bishopric was suppressed 
at the Revolution, but since that date the religious houses have 
been reopened and an active ecclesiastical life has developed about 
the cathedral. The stir of commerce is utterly absent from the 
place; the quiet streets are shut in on either hand by convent 
walls, or the well-fenced gardens of the canons’ houses. Above 
the high-pitched Gothic roofs the slender spire of the cathedral 
shoots high into the upper air. The building is left open till late 
every evening, lighted by a single lamp. One can picture little 
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Ernest, clinging to his sister’s gown, as she went like the other 
pious girls of the city to say her evening prayers in the vast 
dimly-lighted nave, “full,” to the childish mind, “of the terror 
of infinitude.” The whole atmosphere of the old Breton city is 
one of legend and mystery. Everywhere one finds the Celtic 
glamour, “the light that never was on land or sea.” Every 
village has its local saint, its miraculous well, its haunted ruin. 
Near Tréguier, on the high ground, stands the ruined church of 
St. Michael. Every year, on Holy Thursday, so the legend goes, 
the church bells of the city go to Rome to be blessed by the 
Pope, and, standing on the ruined tower of St. Michael, you may, 
if your faith be firm, be blessed with a sight of them as they pass 
through the air, trailing behind them the veils of lace with which 
they were decked on the day of their baptism. 

In such an atmosphere of childlike and unreasoning credulity, 
the great champion of destructive criticism spent his early years, 
years to which, during the time of his highest reputation and 
success, he never ceased to look back with a tender and wistful 
regret. His father had held a naval command under the 
Republic, and afterwards took up the career of a merchant 
captain on his own account. He was an upright gentle soul, 
simple and unpractical as the typical sailor ashore, and prone to 
the dreamy melancholy that belongs to the Celtic race. Madame 
Renan had the elasticity of temper that he lacked: her wit, 
courage and good humour carried her through a sea of troubles. 
Whether fortunately or unfortunately, Henriette Renan inherited 
her father’s disposition. She was a thoughtful, timid, strictly 
dutiful and conscientious child. Her early education was con- 
ducted by the nuns of Tréguier, and the great hope of her 
childish heart was that she might “enter religion” when she 
should be old enough. All the circumstances of her life combined 
to give her that precocity of painful experience which, acting on 
a nature so solitary, serious and lofty, seemed to make of her a 
creature apart, vowed to high and painful duties, “never knowing 
other joys than those which spring from virtue and the affections 
of the heart.” 

She had a better education than usually falls to the lot of a 
bourgeoise girl in a small country town. A lady belonging to a 
noble family of Tréguier, which had been completely ruined by 
the Revolution, after some years spent in England, was taking 
pupils in her native town. For the training and example of this 
gentlewoman, accorded her at the most plastic period of her life, 
Mademoiselle Renan never ceased to be grateful. 

The fortunes of the family meanwhile had taken an ill turn. 
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M. Renan the elder had allowed himself to be drawn into 
commercial speculations which his son thus describes :— 


“Utterly unskilled in business matters, simple and incapable of 
calculation, forever hampered by that timidity which makes the sailor a 
mere child when dealing with the practical side of life, he saw the little 
fortune that had come to him by inheritance melting away in a gulf which 
he could not fathom. The events of 1815 brought on commercial crises 
which proved fatal to him. His sensitive and feeble nature could not 
make head against these trials; little by little he lost his hold on life. 
Hour by hour my sister witnessed the destructive effect of anxiety and 
misfortune on this gentle and amiable spirit, lost and bewildered in an 
uncongenial sphere. In these harsh experiences she gained a precocious 
maturity. At twelve years of age she was serious, careworn, oppressed 
with grave thoughts and sombre presentiments. 

“On the return from one of his long voyages in our cold, gloomy seas, 
my father had one last gleam of joy. I was born in February, 1823. The 
arrival of this little brother was a great consolation for my sister. She 
attached herself to me with all that need of loving, so imperious in a 
timid and tender heart. I still remember the little tyrannies that 1 
exercised over her, against which she never rebelled. When she went out 
dressed for a social gathering to meet other young ladies of her age, I 
used to cling to her dress and beg her to come back; then she would come 
in again, take off her best clothes, and stay with me. One day, in fun, 
she threatened to die if I were not good, and, in point of fact, pretended to 
be dead inan armchair. The horror caused by this feigned immobility is, 
perhaps, the strongest impression I ever experienced, Fate having willed 
that I should not be present during her last moments. In a paroxysm of 
fright I sprang on her and bit her terribly in the arm. She uttered a cry 
which I hear still. To all the reproofs which I received I could only 
answer one thing: ‘ Why were you dead? Will you die again ?’” 


In July, 1828, M. Renan’s ship came home to Tréguier from 
St. Malo without him. The crew declared that they had not 
seen him for some days. For a whole month his wife sought for 
him in vain. At last she learnt that a corpse had been found on 
the sea-shore near St. Brieux, which was identified as that of her 
husband. There was no evidence to show how he came by his 
death. It may have been caused by accident; it may be that he 
had cut short by his own deed a life of which he had long been 
weary. The sea, that stern foster-mother of his race, keeps his 
secret still. 

In this tragic manner Henriette’s life at Tréguier came to an 
end. Alain, her elder brother who was then nineteen, set off to 
Paris to seek his fortune. Madame Renan went to live at 
Lannion, where she had friends, taking with her her daughter 
and little Ernest. Henriette was now seventeen: she still 
retained her childish faith in all its simplicity, and the great aim 
of her life was to enter the Convent of St. Anne at Lannion. In 
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winter, when she went to church, she used to take Ernest with 
her, sheltered under her cloak. One day she noticed him sideling 
along in an awkward fashion and discovered that he was trying to 
hide a hole in his threadbare suit. The poor girl burst into 
tears: she could bear poverty and privation for herself, but not 
for her darling. It soon became clear to her that she must give 
up the idea of being a nun. She had resolved to pay her father’s 
debts and to undertake the charge of Ernest’s future, and to this 
task she addressed herself with heroic determination. 

She was met at the outset by a strong temptation to relinquish 
her resolve. Without being beautiful, she possessed at this time, 
her brother tells us—and we can easily believe it—an unusual 
charm of appearance and manner. She was slight and delicately 
featured, with a singularly sweet and candid expression in her 
large dark eyes: an indescribable air of dignity and refinement 


“Lived through her to the tips of her long hands 
And to her feet.” 


In spite of her unfavourable social position—for the petty 
gentility of Lannion looked down from the unassailable height of 
antiquated prejudice upon the educated woman condemned to 
earn her bread—a man of means and standing in the place had 
the good taste to appreciate her qualities and the courage to 
demand her hand. He was a man of character and intelligence, 
and if Henriette had had only her own self to consider there is 
little doubt what her answer would have been. But he intimated 
—and perhaps we can scarcely blame him—that he did not intend 
to marry Mdlle. Renan’s relations as well as herself, or to take 
on his own shoulders the charge of an impoverished family. 
Henriette, on her part, declined without hesitation an offer which 
would have given her a life of luxury at the cost of abandoning 
her own people. She tried for some time to conduct a private 
school at Lannion, but she knew none of the arts of self-advertise- 
ment so necessary to success in this world. The very delicacy 
and distinction of her nature were against her in that vulgar little 
provincial milieu. Such pupils as she had did not pay her, and 
she realized by degrees that while she remained at home success 
in the task she had imposed on herself was impossible. 


“She resolved then,” says Renan in his memoir of her, “to drink the 
chalice to the dregs. A friend of our family, who went to Paris about 
that time, mentioned to her a situation as assistant-teacher in a small 
ladies’ school, and Henriette accepted it. She set out at twenty-four years 
of age, without protection or advice, for a world of which she knew 
nothing, and to which she was destined to serve a cruel apprenticeship. 
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She suffered horribly during the first part of her stay in Paris. This 
world of shams, this desert where she had not a single friend, drove her 
nearly desperate. The profound attachment which we Bretons have to 
the soil, to old habits and to family life, awoke with agonizing keenness. 
Lost in an ocean where her modesty kept her unappreciated, hindered by 
her extreme reserve from forming those friendships which console and 
strengthen where they do not serve, she became a prey to a home-sickness 
which affected her health. The worst of all for the Breton in this first 
moment of transplantation is that he believes himself abandoned by God 
as by men. Heaven is veiled for him. His happy faith in the general 
morality of the universe, his tranquil optimism, is shaken. He believes 
himself to be cast out of Paradise into an Inferno of frozen indifference, 
the voice of the good and beautiful seems to have become toneless ; he 
cries, ‘ How shall I sing the Lord’s song in a strange land ?’ 

“Tmagine a young girl, never having left her quiet little town, her 
mother, her friends, suddenly thrown into the frivolous life of a boarding- 
school, where all her serious ideas are wounded at every turn, and where 
she finds at the head of affairs nothing but light-mindedness, carelessness, 
and sordid calculation. This first experience made her a severe judge of 
girls’ schools in Paris. Twenty times she was on the point of returning 
home; it tasked even her invincible courage to remain.” 


After some time her position ceased to be so painful. She 
found a more congenial sphere of employment and became known 
to a few friends who were able to appreciate her as she deserved. 


She spoke to one of these, a M. Descuret, about Ernest, who had 
passed with distinction through the seminary course at Tréguier. 
M. Descuret mentioned young Renan to the celebrated Monsignor 
Dupanloup, who was then the Principal of the Seminary of 
St. Nicholas du Chardonnet in Paris. M. Dupanloup, not 
unwilling to secure so promising a pupil, offered a bursary to 
young Renan, who began his training for the priesthood in 1838, 
at the age of fifteen and a half. 

Every week Henriette came to see him. He was still her 
special charge—still, as long as she lived, to be cared for and 
thought for like a child, though becoming more and more her 
intellectual companion and friend. Apart from that little oasis 
of family affection, her life was severe and studious. She worked 
sixteen hours a day at teaching or private study. History had a 
special interest for her, and in this branch she had the knowledge 
of a specialist. With all this unusual culture, she was free from 
any shadow of conceit or pretence. ‘“ The culture of the intellect 
had in her eyes an intrinsic and absolute value: she never dreamt 
of drawing from it the satisfaction of personal vanity.” 

It is not strange that in her solitary life, adrift on a sea of 
books without a pilot, she should have come to question the faith 
of her early years. Too soon, and too sadly the “Heaven” of 
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her childhood “veiled its face” for her. With her faith in the 
legends of her Breton birth-place went the whole structure of 
dogmatic belief. There is not often any half-way house for a 
Roman Catholic between complete acceptance of the Church’s 
teaching, and complete rejection of what is called the super- 
natural. Yet in clinging to the idea of God and a future life, 
she strove to feel that she had retained all that is essential in 
Christianity. Her brother testified that it was her influence 
which kept him from definitely accepting the hypothesis of “an 
inconscient God and an ideal immortality.” The true heart 
corrected, to some extent at least, the superficial logic of the 
head. During her brother’s stay at the seminary, she carefully 
abstained from any attempt to influence his religious views or to 
withdraw him from the path which led to the priesthood. Yet 
there is no doubt that it was a relief to her when he decided 
to wait a year at least before pronouncing the irrevocable vows. 
That was in 1845. Five years before, Mdlle. Renan had gone 
to Poland as governess in the family of Count Zamoyski. The 
hope of being able to fulfil the obligations she had undertaken 
towards her father’s creditors could alone have induced her to 
give up her friends and studies in Paris, and her weekly visits to 
her beloved brother; to accept in a distant country, a position 
which at its best can never be agreeable to a sensitive spirit. 


Can Grande of Verona was a magnificent patron, yet it was at his 
court that Dante tasted— 


“Come sa di sale 
Lo pane altrui, e com’é duro calle 
Lo scendere e il salir per l’altrui scale.” 


And Henriette confesses in one of her letters that “this life 
under the roof, in the family, at the table of others, is horribly 
painful and difficult.” Still the experience had its bright side. 
She loved her pupils and was loved by them. She became the 
trusted friend of the family in which she resided, and after her 
return to France her opinion was consulted and her advice 
sought. She had the opportunity, so precious to a person of her 
intelligence and culture, of visiting the great art centres, Dresden, 
Florence, Venice, and above all, Rome, which she loved to call 
with Lord Byron, “dear city of the soul.” Then she had the 
perpetual friendship of her books, and the hope of returning at 
last, when her work was done, to spend the afternoon of life with 
the loved ones for whom she had sacrificed so much. 

A very interesting correspondence between Henriette and 
Ernest Renan during this period has lately been given to the 
public. The young man had just completed in 1844 his theo- 
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logical course at Saint-Sulpice. His education, his own personal 
preferences, the wishes and hopes of his friends and more 
particularly of his mother, all urged him in the direction of the 
priesthood. On the other hand, he is checked and hampered by 
considerations, which are best expressed by himself. 


“T see the time approaching when I shall have to take the irrevocable 
step of entering the ecclesiastical state. Hitherto a reasonable probability 
founded on wise counsels has sufficed, but now it is necessary to have an 
absolute certainty; the result, not of circumstances or outside influences 
but of an intimate conviction—God preserve me from saying that 
Christianity is false—falsehood does not produce such fair fruit. But it 
is one thing to say that it is not false and another thing to say that it is 
the absolute truth—at least as expounded by those who profess to be its 
interpreters. It has made me what I am, its morality shall be always my 
rule, Jesus shall be always my God. But when one comes down from this 
pure Christianity, which is really reason itself, to these trivial, narrow 
ideas which fall before criticism. ... And yet they tell you that you 
must admit all this—that you are not a Catholic without it. O my God! 
my God! what must I be then? This is my state, my poor Henriette. 
You now understand my position. Yes, I repeat to you, this is the one 
cause that keeps me from entering the church. Humanly everything 
would be favourable; the life required would not be very different from 
that which I should lead in any case, I should be sure, in entering it, of a 
future perfectly conformed to my tastes—everything seems to combine to 
smooth my way . . . but all else must give way to duty. It is only the 
thought of Mamma that rends my heart, but it cannot be helped.” 


At this time Renan was, as he describes himself, “old in 
thought” but as ignorant of the actual world as a baby. His 
sister had first to relieve him of the material consequences of the 
step he had taken by supplying out of her own resources the 
funds necessary to start him in Paris on an independent footing. 
She never seems to have been conscious of any generosity in this, 
or to have entertained for an instant the idea that her interest 
could possibly be divided from his. With her help he was able 
to continue his studies and to establish himself in a suitable 
position. 

“ You must not,” she writes, with rare delicacy and grace, “for the sake 
of present saving, compromise our whole future. Yes, our future, dear 
Ernest, for I do not believe that any event henceforth can separate either 
our interests or our hearts. . . . Do not then have any hesitation on the 


score of expense. . . . I will manage so that whatever happens, you shall 
not be in difficulties.” 


Then after entering with some detail into the momentous 
question of a new suit, she adds :— 


“In short, dear, I think I have provided for everything; if any detail 
has escaped me put it down to the pre-occupation of my mind, and dispose 
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er:tirely of the little that I have, for that little belongs to you as much as 
to myself. Yes,” she continues, “we shall yet have some happy days 
together, while our friendship, our union, is always the same. . . . I feel, 
I understand, I share, all that you are suffering. Yes, it is very hard to 
have to break with all that has filled your dreams and made your joy in 
the past, it leaves a terrible void in the heart. But, Ernest, think of the 
fate of an honest man, obliged by an irrevocable bond to teach what his 
reason and even his conscience do not permit him to accept. That fate 
might have been yours; can I thank heaven too much for having saved 
you from it? Be brave, dear, your path is full of thorns, but at every 
step, as at the beginning, you will find the love and support of your sister, 
of your first friend, of her who has no keener wish, after that of seeing 
you happy, than that of keeping a place in your heart. Let me still find 
in you what I have ever found, and [ shall forget the tears I have shed; I 
shall find many hopes, much happiness, to come in the future.” 


In 1850, Henriette Renan had accomplished the task that she 
had set herself twenty-two years before. Her father’s creditors 
were satisfied and his reputation freed from stain. Mme. Renan 
was provided for and Ernest launched on his career. She was at 
last free to return. 


“ But,” says her brother, “those ten years of exile had quite transformed 
her. The wrinkles of old age were prematurely graven on her forehead ; 
of the charm she still possessed when she said good-bye to me in the 
parlour of the seminary of St. Nicholas, there only remained the sweet 
expression of her ineffable goodness.” 


It was said of her after her death, by one who knew how little 
of human delight had ever entered into her lot, “Dieu n’avait 
voulu pour elle, que les grands et apres sentiers.” But the few 
years which followed her return must have been like “ the delicate 
plain called Ease” to the tired feet of Bunyan’s pilgrims. 
She took a little appartement with her brother, near the Val de 
Grace. The windows looked out upon the garden of the 
Carmelite convent in the Rue d’Enfer, and it was a constant 
source of interest to her to watch the life of these recluses— 
scarcely more cloistered than her own. She had the true French- 
woman's skill in management, so that she could contrive on a sum 
ridiculously inadequate in English eyes, to keep her tiny house- 
hold in comfort and even with a sort of modest elegance. She 
had that delight in simple pleasures which is a mark of mental 
sanity. “A tine day,a ray of sunshine, a flower, was sufficient 
to enchant her.” Her fine and sure literary taste made her an 
invaluable assistant to her brother in his work. She read in 
proof everything he wrote, and became to him, in fact, a sort of 
artistic conscience. One is glad to find that she took up her 
testimony against the irony—or rather tlippancy—which intrudes 
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so unseasonably into M. Renan’s treatment of the most serious 
subjects. 


“She had not,” he says, “ what is called esprit, if we are to understand 
by that word something satirical and mocking in the French manner. 
She never turned anyone into ridicule—it would have seemed to her a 
cruelty. I remember, that as we were going in boats to a pardon in Lower 
Brittany, our vessel was preceded by another, on board of which were 
some poor ladies, who, wishing to deck themselves for the féte, had hit on 
rather unfortunate and tasteless arrangements, which excited the mirth of 
the people who were with us. The poor ladies perceived this, and I saw 
my sister burst into tears. It seemed barbarous to her to make game of 
good people who were trying to forget their misfortunes in an hour’s 
gaiety, and who, perhaps, had inconvenienced themselves by deference for 
the public. In her eyes absurd persons were to be pitied; as such she 
loved them and stood up for them against those who ridiculed them. 

“ Hence her indifference to society, and her want of success in ordinary 
conversation, nearly always made up of malice and frivolity. She had 
grown old before her time, and she had the habit of exaggerating her age 
by her dress and manners. Commonplace people did not understand her 
and thought her stiff and awkward. Everything was true and deep with 
her; she could not profane herself. Poor people and peasants, on the 
contrary, found her exquisitely kind; and those who were capable. of 
meeting her on her own level soon learned to appreciate the distinction 
and the depth of her nature.” 


The years during which she lived alone with her brother must 
have satisfied her ideal. Her life possessed what she in common 
with M. Charles Booth considers as the two essentials of human 
happiness, work and affection. The motto of Thomas 4 Kempis, 
“Tn angello, cum libello,” was often on her lips. Her love for 
her brother absorbed her heart, as her co-operation in his toils 
absorbed her intellect. Like all strong passions, this love was 
not exempt from jealousy. One-need not wonder that it cost her 
a bitter struggle to realise the fact that she could not all her life 
be all in all to him. 

She had felt it her duty, in fulfilment of the quasi-maternal 
relation she held towards her brother, to take some steps towards 
his matrimonial establishment ; but she could not refrain from 
rejoicing when the negotiations fell through. Renan, however, 
naively enough, imagined that the failure of her plans had caused 
her a real disappointment, and that he should be giving her a 
pleasure by proposing to her Mdlle. Cornelie Scheffer as a sister- 
in-law. Poor Henriette was not, after all, quite perfect in 
unselfishness. She could not bear the idea of sharing Ernest’s 
affection with another. Her distress was so great that M. Renan 
felt bound to tell his fiancée that he must sacrifice his engagement 
rather than wound one to whom he owed so much. He came 
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home and told his sister what he had done. But already the old 
habit of self-devotion had reasserted itself. Early in the morning 
she visited Mdlle. Scheffer. What they said to each other may 
easily be imagined, when we know that the result of the inter- 
view was to remove all difficulties, and to knit between Henriette 
and her future sister a bond of friendship that remained unbroken 
to the last. 

Mdlle. Renan did more than consent to the union; it was her 
generosity that made it possible. Her pecuniary resources were 
on this occasion, as always, put at the disposal of her brother ; 
and without her help he could not have met the responsibilities 
entailed by his marriage. She continued to live with the young 
couple, and the birth of Renan’s little son Ary effaced the last 
lingering trace of bitterness from her heart. The baby was an 
unfailing delight and consolation to her; on him the deep 
reserved heart spent all the wealth of its tenderness. One likes 
to think of that gleam of innocent sunshine at the close of a 
strenuous life. 

In May she accompanied M. Renan on that celebrated expe- 
dition to Palestine, the fruits of which were given to the world in 
the Vie de Jesus. After spending some months in Galilee and 
the Lebanon, they found themselves at Beyrout in September. 
Their work was nearly finished, and they were eagerly looking 
forward to their return home, when Mdlle. Renan was seized with 
fever. The village of Amschitm near Byblos, a favourite sojourn 
of hers, seemed preferable to Beyrout as a resting-place for the 
short remaining time; but scarcely had they removed there 
when her brother in his turn was smitten. There was no one in 
the village competent to treat the disease, and when the doctor 
from Beyrout arrived it was too late to save Henriette. She 
died, as she had lived for so long, alone. During her long agony 
her brother was lying in a state of complete unconsciousness, 
from which he was roused by the administration of the most 
powerful remedy known to science, only an hour after she had 
passed away. 


“ She died,” says M. Renan, “as she had lived, without recompense. The 
hour when men reap what they have sown, when they look back from their 
repose on the toils and sorrows of the way, never struck for her on earth. 
May her memory remain with us as a precious argument for those eternal 
truths which every virtuous life contributes to demonstrate. For myself, 
I have never doubted of the reality of the moral order, but I see clearly 
now that the whole logic of the system of the universe would be over- 
thrown, if such lives were but a mockery and an illusion.” 


Could we ask stronger testimony than these words of the great 
232 
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“destructive ” supply, of that imperious need of a belief in God 
and immortality, which, by a logic stronger than all the syllo- 
gisms of the schools, implies its own satisfaction? No, if— 


“We are not wholly breath, 
Magnetic mockeries,” 


—if the life of man is anything but a ghastly farce, there must 
be some field, to us unknown, for the energies of the unsatisfied 
spirit, some haven for the “love that never found its earthly 
close.” Otherwise, the noblest, truest, wisest of the race would 
be of all men most miserable, and the bitter ery of the poet 
would be the last word in the destiny of man :— 


‘*He weaves and is clothed with derision, 
Sows and he shall not reap: 
His life is a watch or a vision, 
Between a sleep and a sleep.” 
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Prince Pillowcase. 


I, 


Tue title was given him by the loafers at the bar, partly in 
disdain of his manner, which struck them as too “tony” for his 
position, and partly because, every other man of his age being a 
colonel or judge, it seemed unfair not tosupply him with a handle 
to his name, which Psyche Hooper (not being able to pronounce 
it after several efforts) had naturalised as Pillowcase. The 
“Prince” opened his eyes at the first bestowal of the title, but 
accepted it calmly, as he did everything at Hooper’s, and very 
soon he was known to everyone by the singular appellation. 
How he had drifted into such an out-of-the-way place as Slabtown 
would have been a matter of speculation to the habitués of the 
hotel had not his evident poverty supplied a clue; but the dark 
silent clerk gave no explanation, fulfilling his duties with 
punctuality and despatch, but in all other ways conducting 
himself in the most opposite manner to that of the native hotel 
despot, and maintaining a constant personal reserve that was 
distinctly offensive to the frank and open inhabitants of the 
lumber town. He did not even enlighten them as to which of 
the effete monarchies of Europe he owned or disowned allegiance, 
and Seth Cutter, set on by a group of curious ones, abused each 
of them by turn, without evoking the slightest show of feeling. 
Seth himself believed him to be a Russian and a Nihilist, because 
of his speaking American so fluently and from his reticence on 
personal matters. Against this theory, when propounded to her, 
Psyche opposed a fact: he suffered from the cold weather, now 
beginning in earnest. As vague ideas prevailed at Slabtown 
concerning Russians, the most definite one picturing them as 
always existing in an Arctic winter, and impervious by nature to 
its rigour, like bears, this seemed to settle the matter. But 
after a while Psyche began to discourage speculations about the 
new clerk, and one day snubbed young Charlie Cutter severely 
in his presence for some too inquisitorial remark. 
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It was on this occasion that she first noticed what a charming 
smile he had; hitherto her interest in him had been solely selfish 
—he was a good acquisition to the hotel, and lightened her own 
burdens materially. 

Hooper’s Hotel was a two-storied frame building, painted white 
originally, but dingy with age, standing opposite the railway 
station. It was the only hotel in the place and had been built on 
an unnecessarily large scale by a syndicate of enthusiastic settlers 
some thirty years before, when the railroad came that way, 
bringing unlimited prosperity, as they believed, in its wake. 
The place had not fulfilled its destiny, at least in the way 
expected, and the big hotel, with its name in large-sized capitals 
facing each train that steamed into the wretched little depét, was 
a standing joke to the passengers going on to more enterprising 
towns. 

The failure of Hooper’s Hotel seemed to have sapped the 
vitality of its landlord. Old Sep, as he was familiarly termed, 
was a lank, tall, shuffling man of fifty-five, who looked seventy. 
He had almost ceased to take an active interest in anything but 
tobacco and the presidential election, and left the affairs of the 
hotel entirely in the hands of Psyche, his elder daughter, as he 
did her own actions and those of her sister Minnie—short for 
Minerva, the late Mrs. Hooper having a taste for mythology. 
Kinder and more efficient hands could not have been found in ten 
counties. Psyche Hooper was a little woman at twelve, and 
proved equal, as time went on, to the heavy burden laid on her 
strong shoulders. She sent Minnie off to boarding-school and 
directed all her energies to the concerns of the hotel, winning the 
respectful admiration of her fellow-townsfolk by her smart tactics 
with the professional loafers, her vigilance over the “ transients,” 
her brilliant readiness to retort upon the “ regulars” when their 
humour (culled mainly from the columns of the Detroit Free 
Press) bore too heavily upon the cuisine, and her skilful general- 
ship in battle with the necessary but not wholly harmless Swede 
girl. Personally Psyche was popular too; she was not exactly 
pretty, but had her points—amongst others, a pair of limpid 
brown eyes—and her admirers were many. Her word was law 
throughout the precincts of Hooper’s; hence it was that when 
she implied, through young Cutter’s snubbing, that the new 
clerk was to be let alone, he escaped further questioning. 

Psyche found herself looking at him two or three times, the 
day after this little episode, and wishing Minnie were home to 
say what she thought of him, for Minnie, with her superior 
education and social advantages, would be able to judge directly 
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of his status, she was sure, and put down the foolishness in the 
bar-room. Someone had suggested that Prince Pillowcase was 
more likely to have left his country for his country’s good than 
to have been driven to the land of freedom by adverse circum- 
stances, capable of satisfactory explanation, and Psyche’s kind 
heart repelled the indirect attack. She had thought very little 
about him until then, as has been said, but now that she had 
championed him her interest grew apace. 

By Thanksgiving Day he had come to be regarded as a fixture, 
and everyone except Psyche had ceased to wonder about him at 
all. She, however, was pained to perceive that, Russian or no 
Russian, he was suffering from the severity of the weather. 

Coming in rosy and warm from a sleigh ride one evening she 
met him shivering in the porch and straightway resolved to 
make him more comfortable. So she knitted him a great scarf, 
six yards long, such as other Slabtown men wore in winter, with a 
chinchilla centre and ends of shaded crimson, knitted it on big 
needles out of soft, thick wool, and gave it to him as coolly as if 
he had been her father, one morning in December. 

Prince Pillowcase looked at her strangely and, drawing himself 
together in his shabby clothes, bowed grandly. Psyche coloured. 

“T thought you might like it,” she stammered, for the first 
time realising that he mightn’t. “Gentlemen all wear them 
with us; and I made it myself. Last winter I made one for pa, 
with blue ends. I thought crimson would suit you better.” 

She held it out, shyly now. 

“You have done me great honour,” replied he, taking the 
scarf and unfolding it. 

“You have really made it for me? You have gone to the 
trouble ?” 

“It was no trouble,” said Psyche, her eyes meeting his, “I 
liked doing it—if you will accept it.” 

“Accept it? I shall not forget your kindness to the stranger.” 

He spoke gratefully, and yet Psyche was conscious that she, 
not he, was the obliged party in this little transaction. 

“You shall show me how to wear it,” said the Prince, by this 
time entirely enjoying the situation. Psyche laughed, and laying 
the scarf over his shoulders passed the ends round under his arms 
and back again, finally tucking them in. As she did so, and 
while her fingers rested on his coatsleeve, he put up his hand and 
a hers gently, then he stooped and lightly brushed it with 

is lips. 


“It is very beautiful and likewise warm,” he said, beginning to 
undo it. 
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“Many thousand thanks: they are all I have to offer, but they 
are offered heartily.” 

Psyche ran off blushing—a habit to which she was scarcely 
addicted—not that the modesty of her nature was in any way 
impaired, but simply because she so seldom had anything happen 
worthy of a blush. Her Slabtown admirers never kissed her, 
least of all would they dream of kissing her hand. 

After this the manner of Prince Pillowcase, always polite, 
became infused with a certain friendliness which it puzzled Psyche 
to understand, as she had had no previous experience by which to 
interpret it. Charlie Cutter, with an injured air, accused her of 
Jetting the new clerk make up to her, but Psyche soon reduced 
him to abject penitence. She was really angry, he saw, at the 
suggestion, though he could not guess why. Perhaps Psyche 
could not have said why herself. She was used to admiration 
and liked it; she was also not unaccustomed to be made love to 
in a frank way that contained no subtle nuances of feeling, but 
she instinctively felt that Prince Pillowcase was not a lover, 
although his manner was so delicately suggestive of devotion that 
she almost could have persuaded herself that he did care for her. 
He certainly treated her as no other man ever had treated her, 
and yet it was not as a man treats the woman he courts. 
Psyche thought a great deal about him between Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas. It was the dullest time of the year, and she 
had little to do, comparatively speaking. The transients were 
very few, and one or two of the regular boarders left. One 
Sunday Psyche passed the clerk in the corridor as she was going 
to church—she belonged to the Baptist persuasion, and went 
regularly to meeting. “I wonder if he would come with me if 
I asked him?” she thought ; but a moment’s reflection decided her 
not to put him to the test. The young men of Slabtown were 
evening church-goers, but then, she remembered, foreigners were 
mostly Catholics, so she changed the invitation into one for the 
parlour after church, and Prince Pillowcase, with grave politeness, 
accepted. 

The parlour was considered by Slabtown folks a very elegant 
apartment. It boasted a Brussels carpet, a suite of horsehair 
furniture, and a Steinway square piano, besides a parlour organ 
for Sundays, when the more secular instrument was locked. 
There were chromos on the wall, given away with Harper's 
Weekly, and framed by Minnie in leather-work, and a whatnot in 
the corner by the best bedroom door, on which were arranged an 
album and ornaments bought from the pedlar in exchange for 
worn-out wearing-apparel. There was also a stereoscope, » 
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specimen of hair-work under a glass shade, and an illustrated 
family Bible, all together on the centre table. With the red 
moreen curtains drawn, and the front taken out of the stove so 
that the fire could be seen, the parlour presented a fairly cosy 
appearance. Psyche had the stove filled up to the very top, and 
the pine-logs crackled and roared magnificently. Then she 
opened the parlour organ and invited Mrs. McKibble, a dyspeptic 
but musical boarder, to preside at the instrument. 

The Prince came in just as she began “ Hold the Fort,” looking 
very gentlemanly, Psyche thought, although his linen was almost 
threadbare and the collar of his coat decidedly shiny. 

They all joined in the chorus, that is, Mr. McKibble, the two 
dry-goods clerks, and Psyche. The Prince, under the impression 
that it was a war-song of the Great Rebellion, listened atten- 
tively, but did not sing. Presently Psyche went out, and, after a 
few moments’ absence, returned with a basin of corn and the 
popper, some apples, peanuts and hickory-nuts, and the cake- 
basket. Then they all drew up round the stove, the Prince on 
the outside of the semicircle, next to Psyche, and Mr. McKibble 
in the centre, with the popper—for making popcorn was his 
speciality. The dry-goods clerks cracked nuts for the entire 
company, and Psyche peeled the apples. Mrs. McKibble, having 
contributed her share to the evening’s entertainment, retired from 
the arena, so to speak, and rocked herself. 

The delights of popcorn and peanuts were denied her on account 
of dyspepsia, and, after indulging in a doughnut, Mr. McKibble 
was sent to their chamber for her “ beater,” a belligerent-looking 
weapon, with which the husband, to the astonishment of the 
Prince, pounded his lady between the shoulder-blades for several 
minutes, 

Cups of steaming coffee were also handed round during the 
repast by the Swede girl, and then Mrs. McKibble, remarking 
that “she felt like retiring”—she never spoke of going to bed 
before gentlemen—rose, and nodding to the assembled company, 
withdrew, followed by her lord. 

The dry-goods clerks looked at Prince Pillowcase, who was 
standing by the door, which he had opened for Mrs. McKibble’s 
departure, and then at each other. 

“I guess we'll clear out, too,” said the one with red hair, 
for he thought the hotel clerk meant to “sit up” with Psyche, 
and etiquette forbade them to interfere with the comfort of a 
couple under such circumstances. 

In reality the Prince was only waiting for Psyche to precede 
him from the room so that he could put out the lights. He was 
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rather surprised that she went on pushing back the chairs and 
straightening the antimacassars; astonished when, all being at 
right angles once more, she plumped down in the rocker before 
the stove, and put her feet—that they were pretty little feet he 
had noticed before—on the hearth. 

“Pa went to bed before you came in, didn’t he?” she inquired, 
beginning to rock. 

‘He did so,” replied the Prince, wonderingly. “It is all shut 
up downstairs.” 

“Well, why don’t you shut the door then? It’s awful cold. 
There’s nothing more to be done but to get warm, is there?” she 
added, 

Prince Pillowcase, thus invited, drew up a horsehair chair near 
the rocker and wondered what was coming next. Truly the 
ways of this astonishing country were past finding out. 

Psyche, not in the least suspecting that she was shocking the 
European proprieties, rocked and prattled. It was the first time 
she had had the Prince for company, and she meant him to have 
a good time. She got the stereoscope over, and showed him the 
views of Niagara and the Mississippi, and then she produced the 
album. To look over the photographs comfortably it was neces- 
sary that the Prince should sit nearer, he found. 

So he hitched up his chair until it almost touched the rocker, 
and they held the book between them, resting on Psyche’s knees, 
while she explained who was who as he turned the leaves. Pre- 
sently they came to a cabinet picture of a very handsome— 
consciously handsome—girl in evening dress. The Prince ex- 
claimed in admiration, “ What a beautiful woman! ” 

“Yes,” said Psyche with pride. ‘“That’s Min, my sister. 
You'll see her soon, for she’s coming home after Christmas. She’s 
a parlour-boarder at St. Helens, and goes out to company a lot. 
I’m going to give a hop for her in New Year’s week. Can you 
dance ?” 

“ A little,” said the Prince, still gaziug at the portrait. “ Will 
your sister live here after Christmas then ? ” 

“JT presume so,” said Psyche. ‘ Where else can she live— 
until she marries? Why do you ask?”—with a touch of anger. 
“Don’t you think Hooper’s good enough ?” 

“‘1?—Oh, yes. Pardon me; I was but thinking you are young 
yourself to chaperon such a charge.” 

Psyche laughed merrily. “I’ve heard of chaperons, but we 
don’t grow them out West. What on earth does a girl want with 
an old woman tagging after her? We can take care of ourselves, 
I reckon. Sakes alive, men won’t eat us if we are alone with 
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them! Why, here I am with you now; would your girls at home 
think it queer? ” 

The Prince hesitated, meeting her honest eyes. “Customs 
vary, it is understood,” he replied evasively ; “ but for myself I 
have profound respect for the American lady—as represented by 
Miss Psyche Hooper. I should say she would be safe anywhere.” 

“T should hope so,” replied Psyche quietly. 

“ And yet,” said the Prince, ‘‘is it not tempting to a man—I 
speak not of that Diana, the American maiden—to be so—so near 
to charms he is naturally prone to admire?” 

“Tf he means business,” said Psyche calmly, “it’s all right. If 
he doesn’t, he’d better clear out of temptation for his own sake. 
I know what you mean. You think the hotel a bad place for 
Min. But it won’t be. Her sort are not those you’ve seen as 
yet. I have no time for society, but Min will have, and there’s a 
few high-toned and elegant people in Slabtown who will smile 
when she comes to stay.” 

“T was not thinking entirely of Miss Minnie,” said the Prince, 
looking down at her with his steady gaze and holding the rocker 
quiet with an extended arm. “Let us discuss the subject in the 
abstract. Does the American never take advantage of his 
privileges—never venture, let us say, to steal a kiss? Is he 
altogether such a Stoic as he seems in outward aspect ?” 

“ You are poking fun,” said Psyche, kicking the fender, for she 
was suspicious of words she did not understand, and “Stoic” 
sounded like an epithet. ‘“ How can I answer for everybody? I 
only know a man ought to be ashamed to kiss a girl unless he 
wants to marry her, and I should be mortified if one dare do it to 
me. If you weren’t a foreigner you wouldn’t talk aboutit.” And 
she turned the leaves of the album. 

The Prince took his arm off the rocker and it began swinging 
again, kept in bounds by the little foot on the fender. 

“You must pardon all my mistakes,” he said quietly, and 
imperceptibly drew his chair away a little. In a few minutes he 
suggested that it was time for him to be thinking of retiring. 

Psyche seemed surprised. ‘ Why, it’s not eleven,” she said, 
looking at him. Then her face grew compassionate. “I guess 
you're pretty fagged by Sunday though. You'll come in every 
Sunday night now, won’t you, since you’ve found the way ? 
Some nights we have company, and it’s livelier. Do you know 
Charlie Cutter? He used to come regularly and sing.” Here 
Psyche laughed at some remembrance. She looked so pretty 
when she laughed that the Prince, just to encourage her, asked 
her what the joke was. 
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“Oh, about Charlie. He used to sing ‘Sweet Belle Mahone’ 
every night, but he won’t any more, because Mr. McKibble put 
him in the Sentinel. You know he’s the editor.” 

“Put him in the paper ?—for what?” 

“For fun of course. Mr. McKibble’s a smart man, though he’s 
so quiet, and one week there was a paragraph about Charlie that 
drove him wild. It was advice for Belle. ‘Wait for him at 
heaven’s gate?’ it said. ‘Don’t you do it, Belle. If you get 
up there, and see a chance of dodging in, don’t you lose it by 
hanging on the gate for that young man to turn up. Hell 
never do it, Belle, we assure you—we know him better.’ That’s 
about what it was, and Charlie’s given up vocal music ‘in con- 
sequence. I tell him he’s too sensitive. But we have others in 
sometimes, and when Mrs. McKibble’s digestion is better you'll 
admire to hear her sing. Oh, you've turned off the damper— 
that’s right. Well, good-night, if you’re going to put out the 
lamp.” And Psyche disappeared. 








Il. 


Between Christmas and New Year Minnie arrived, heralded by 
two immense trunks. Prince Pillowcase saw her enter from the 
bar, and heard the rapturous greeting of the sisters. He was 
introduced at tea. Miss Hooper gave him a stiff bow; and then, 
as she sat at the extreme end of the table on Psyche’s right, 
while he was on her father’s left, at the bottom, he saw no more 
of her for the time; but he heard her, for she seemed to pervade 
everything with her high-pitched, though not unmusical, voice. 

For the next few days Psyche, wrapped up in her sister, was 
less in evidence than usual. The ball was a constant topic of 
conversation both in the bar and at table. 

Thursday was New Year’s Day and a general holiday. To the 
surprise of everyone, Prince Pillowcase intimated the night 
before that he should like to “go below”—the rather horribly 
suggestive euphemism for a trip to Minneapolis. He went by 
the first train, which starts before daylight from Slabtown, and 
returned at night with a large parcel. The hop was for the 
following evening. 

By seven o’clock the ladies and gentlemen began to assemble, 
for dances were not so frequent in Slabtown that any time could 
be wasted between light and light. No, it was an occasion to 
make the most of, and to remember with satisfaction for a twelve- 
month after, or perhaps longer. One ball was enough for a 
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lifetime for the giver of it, and stamped them with the sign- 
manual of fame. All the élite, of course, were present, and a 
good few besides. The Cutter family, in its various ramifications, 
made the backbone of the party, but there were plenty more not 
of that clan, even to the ’piscopal minister and his wife. These 
last were but ornamental. Bright little Mrs. Ransan looked as 
if she would like to foot it very well—if eyes were to be trusted—- 
but she laughingly refused every invitation with the heroism 
of one who knows the penalty exalted spiritual position demands 
of its holders, and is prepared to pay it. Well she guessed what 
Slabtown would think of a minister’s wife who danced! To come 
and look on was commendable—especially as the ball was given 
by a Baptist, and the Baptist minister had denounced it from the 
pulpit the preceding Sunday—for it exhibited a lesson of tolerance 
—but to dance would have undone the victory. 

But not one present came up to Min, who sailed into the 
dining-room—now the ball-room—resplendent in a gown whose 
like had never been seen in the place. Prince Pillowcase had 
been very busy helping Psyche with the arrangements—towards 
which, it is needless to say, Min had contributed nothing—and 
not until the first guests began to arrive did he have time to 
disappear and dress. The first guests showed a simplicity of 
garb that, imitated, might have saved him that trouble. 

The ladies wore high-necked, long-sleeved cashmere or merino 
dresses; the men did not aspire to evening dress. The later 
arrivals were more elegantly attired; but all eyes turned with 
surprise towards the entrance door at about eight o'clock, as a 
gentleman entered in full and correct evening costume, looking, 
if not the handsomest, by far the most distinguished person in 
the assemblage, as he walked with dignity towards the beautiful 
daughter of the house, holding her court under the chandelier. 
Minnie looked up with « glance that took in his presence and 
personality, and moved a step forward. The other men fell back 
uneasily; they would recover presently, but for the moment 
the hotel clerk was facile princeps. He led out the belle of the 
ball, not triumphantly, but with an assured grace that all felt 
was native. 

And so the hop proceeded merrily, but with a certain dignified 
tone that had been hitherto unknown at Slabtown. 

Young Mrs. Beekman, the banker’s wife, declared it carried 
her back to Philadelphia to dance with a man like Mr. What- 
do-you-call-him, Charlie Cutter watched his manner of bowing 
to his partners, and succeeded before the evening was over in 
producing an effective imitation. 
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But where was Psyche? 

She was occupied up to the last moment in attendance on Min 
(whose shoulder-straps shocked her sense of decorum), and then 
made a hurried toilet for her own part, coming down just after 
the Prince. She looked very pretty and womanly in her square- 
necked gown, with its elbow-sleeves edged with lace. 

Psyche would not have ventured into anything more décolleté 
for worlds. The gown itself had been her party dress for 
several years, and the shade—a vivid green—would have set art 
devotees to grinding their teeth; but it had been her mother’s, 
and Psyche’s practical mind—practical, that is, where herself 
was concerned—conceived it to be quite good enough for her own 
wear for yet several years to come. The Prince did not see her 
for some time. He had put his name down on a good many 
cards, and danced incessantly. At last he approached Psyche. 
She seemed out of spirits, her admirers thought, and pleaded 
that, as hostess, she could not be perpetually dancing. The same 
excuse met the Prince when he asked for a waltz—she must see 
to the supper. 

“°Tis an hour yet before that,” he remonstrated. 

“No matter,” said Psyche, with averted eyes. “I guess you'd 
better ask Min again, or one of the Loyd girls. You wouldn’t 
like my style of dancing—it’s what Min calls ‘ passy.’ ” 

“You are greatly mistaken,” began the Prince, to whom this 
was a revelation. 

“No,” Psyche said with firmness, meeting his eyes bravely. 
‘‘T begin to understand many things; one is, that dancing ain’t 
in my line. I’ve given it up to Min. If you are mean enough 
to think I’m jealous of her”—for something in his look roused 
her quickened apprehension—“ then you don’t know me. But 
I’ve chosen my track long ago, and I ain’t a-going to shirk it 
jest because I find it has turned into a road I didn’t calculate 
on hittin’. Now you go. I’m not going to dance,” she added, 
with less of the vernacular as her feelings calmed. “I don’t feel . 
like it.” 

An hour later the Prince sought the scene of the banquet—in 
other words, the hotel kitchen—where the Swede girl and her 
assistants were preparing the tables. Psyche was not there, but 
he found her presently in the pantry, down a corridor. 

“Tam Cinderella,” he said playfully. ‘The clock has struck 
twelve, and behold me once more the assiduous hotel-clerk. Allow 
me to assist you.” 

She was collecting glasses by the light of a single tallow 
candle. Her head was turned. He came up close beside her 
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and took the tray from her; then he found she was in tears. 
Psyche saw he had discovered her weakness, and she turned 
round sharply; the lace of her flowing sleeve caught in the 
candle and blazed up, but only for a second—the next the 
Prince had smothered it against his breast, while he muttered 
something excitedly in a foreign tongue. And then, Psyche 
knew not how, she was in his arms and he was passionately 
kissing the place left bare and unprotected, still speaking words 
that she could not understand, though she felt they were those of 
tenderness. Held in his strong clasp she did not resist, even 
when his lips travelled up, over the modest silk-covered shoulders, 
resting on her neck, her cheek, and finally meeting hers in a long 
clinging kiss. 

She did not envy Min now. The wistful feeling of having 
given her all her own youth and youthful chances was merged in 
tremulous happiness. . . . 

“Hem!” 

It was a very deprecating cough, but they started apart 
guiltily. 

“T guess,” said Sep Hooper mildly from the doorway, “I guess 
the box stew is about done, Psyche. Carrie says she can’t dish it 
up until you come.” 

“Oh yes, pa, I’m coming,” responded the daughter. She was 
blushing hotly, and piling glasses one upon the other with 
reckless haste. 

“Miss Hooper has had an accident,” said the Prince gravely. 
“She has been burnt.” He brushed the charred ends of the lace 
from his white shirt-front. One piece, large enough to be 
handled, clung to his sleeve, then fell. 

“T should have been burnt badly,” said Psyche to her father, 
“if Mr. Pillowcase had not been here,” and she showed her 
father her arm as they walked towards the kitchen. The Prince 
followed slowly. Then he stopped, went back, and stooping, 
picked up the bit of lace. 


When he came out again the guests were trooping into the 
supper-room. 

In the middle of supper Pysche suddenly turned faint—she of 
the even temperament and nerves of steel. 

But everyone said it was no wonder after sucha shock. Min 
took her off to bed, put a fresh bandage on her wounded arm, and 
advised her to dismiss all care about the ball and go to sleep. 
Psyche said dreamily that she would. She found the pain in her 
arm, however, prevented her from fulfilling her promise, and lay 
awake until dawn, hearing the fiddles below and the wafted 
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laughter, and living over again the one delicious moment of her 
life, which the pain only enhanced. This must have been why 
she slept so late—that bright noon was passing into grayness 
when she opened her eyes. She hurried over her toilet and ran 
downstairs, shocked at herself for having so indulged, and 
wondering what scene of desolation her eyes would encounter in 
the kitchen. Somehow she felt strong enough to brave any form 
of affliction that Swede-girl ingenuity could devise. 

Her father met her on the threshold. 

“Wall, Psyche,” he said awkwardly. 

“Well, pa”—brightly—*“ I’m a pretty housekeeper, ain’t I, to 
be coming down at four o'clock? But I didn’t sleep till daylight. 
Things are a bit topsy-turvy, I'll reckon. What’s the matter, 
pa?” for the old man was looking at her with a strange expression 
in his dim eyes. He cleared his throat. 

“ You're feelin’ right peart, Psyche ?” 

“Qh, my arm’s not much to worry about,” she said gaily. “I 
was a real goose last night to faint. But I was tired”; then she 
blushed vividly, remembering what her father had seen. 

“ Where’s Min?” she added, to cover her confusion. 

“In the parlour,’ Sep answered, with the same fixed scrutiny 
of his daughter’s face. “'There’s company.” 

“Company to-day? Why, who is it?” 

“You'd better go up,” said Sep, shuffling off. ‘ Min’s been 
asking for you—so’s he.” 

Psyche with astonishment sought the parlour. Min was 
laughing merrily as she opened the door. Near her sat a strange 
gentleman, a distinguished-looking person Psyche thought him 
in her one glance given before she caught sight of her lover—yes, 
her heart called him that now—to forget everything in his 
greeting look and hand-clasp. He put a chair for her in silence, 
and stood while Min volubly introduced her sister to the stranger 
and explained his errand. 

“T never knew anything so romantic in my life, Psyche! He's 
a real prince after all—only a very naughty one to quarrel with 
his people. Not the reigning family though, the Count says; but 
that’s no matter. And so the Count has tracked him here—saw 
him in Minneapolis the other day, and knew him at once.” 

“T don’t understand,” said poor Psyche, with a creeping sense 
of coming woe, as she cast a bewildered look towards the face that 
was frowning in the background. The Count eyed her curiously 
and Min rattled on. 

“Why, don’t you see? Prince Alex—Pillowcase we may as well 
continue to call you, sir, for it is as near as I can get to the right 
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pronunciaiion—saw fit to run away two years ago, and has been 
roughing it like the prodigal son. Now he’s going back. I 
guess you're pretty tired of the husks and ready for the fatted 
calf, Prince. How awfully queer it seems! No wonder you're 
struck all of a heap, Psyche. So was I when I heard it. It’s 
my luck to have come home just in time to be in the fun.” 

“The fun!” exclaimed the Prince, with grim intonation. 

“Of course it’s fun. I knew you were somebody last night, 
but I little guessed I was waltzing with a real live royalty! Oh, 
you're not royal? Well it’s the same thing to us. And they are 
going right away, Psyche, by the evening train.” 

“Tt is sudden,” said the Count, “ but better so. The Princess 
has been greatly afflicted. We must not delay our return, since all 
has been so well settled.” He spoke with a decisive air, which 
his foreign accent made still more fateful to Psyche. But she did 
not yet grasp the full import of his appearance, though she feared 
him more and more. 

“The Princess,” she said, trying to be calm, and addressing 
the terrible messenger, “ must be very anxious about her son.” 

The Count smiled under his heavy moustache. Prince Pillow- 
case moved uneasily and knocked over the stereoscope, which he 
replaced in silence. 

“T alluded,” the Count said politely, “to the Princess Alex, 
whose anxiety has been naturally more severe than that of other 
members of the family.” He looked at the Prince as if to say, 
‘Have I made myself clear?” 

He had at last. Psyche sat as if turned to stone as the whole 
truth, with cruel force, made its way to her mind. Then she 
turned her eyes full upon the Prince. 

“Tam sorry I did not know all about you,” she said simply, 
without a thought of the intensity of scorn the words conveyed 
to his already seething sense of shame and self-reproach. 

“We are going to have dinner now,” Min went on, heedless of 
the tragedy enacting under her beautiful eyes. “Nobody got up 
this morning until after ten, so dinner was fixed for half-past 
four. That's lucky for you two. Prince, have you finished 
packing ? ” 

“Tt is all done” he replied in a hoarse voice. 

“The hotel clerk has but to eat his last meal at Hooper’s and 
then away to forget the scene of his degradation,” said Min 
lightly. “I should like to get at your feelings. Aren’t you 
awfully glad to have been sought for and taken back by force 


to your own sphere? You pretend to look black, but I know you 
are.” 
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Instead of replying the Prince said something in a low tone 
to his friend, who rose. At the same moment, by a merciful 
interposition of fate, the dinner-bell rang, and Mrs. McKibble, 
who had just heard the news, came rustling along the corridor in 
her best and hastily donned Sunday gown. A Prince and a 
Count! Was there ever such a wonderful opportunity for displaying 
republican graces? As the gentlemen stood back at the doorway 
Psyche paused. 

“T guess I'll say good-bye right away,” she said, offering her 
hand to the Count first. “Iam not coming down to dinner.” 

“Why, Psyche!” exclaimed Min, who would not have missed 
this particular meal for worlds. “ Does your arm pain you ?” she 
added rather curiously. 

“Yes,” replied Psyche. Then she put out her hand to the 
Prince. ‘ Good-bye,” she said shortly. 

He did not move to take it, but made a slight imperative 
gesture with hand and eye to the Count. The latter offered 
his arm to Min and they proceeded towards the stairs. Mrs. 
McKibble joining them there, a sound of high-toned voices floated 
up towards the two for a moment and then was suddenly cut off 
by the closing of the dining-room door. The Prince stepped back 
inside the parlour, where Psyche stood trembling. His eyes met 
hers, and he stood like a convicted criminal before them. She 
had tried to be stoical but could not keep her anguished thoughts 
from looking out of those clear windows. 

“Psyche,” he groaned. 

With all her suffering she still had pity for him. It was an 
old habit, and habits are hard things to break through. But 
she knew that weakness now would be fatal and dared not 
show it. 

“T think you should go,” she said. “ Your dinner is waiting.” 

“Dinner!” he exclaimed scornfully. “I cannot think of dinner. 
This is death.” 

“To me,” her heart said, but she only smiled a little. Then 
she made a movement towards the door. 

“ Good-bye,” she said. 

He looked at her again, while conflicting emotions struggled 
for utterance. Defence seemed impossible in face of that repressive 
look. In supreme moments all distinctions fail but those of 
character. The hotel-keeper’s daughter was mistress of the 
situation. At last he seized her hands and pressed them between 
his own. 

“One word,” he whispered hoarsely. ‘Say that you forgive 
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As her lips parted to utter the word he craved, he fell upon his 
knees. 

“No, pity—pity and forgive me.” 

“Both, from my heart,” she answered, drawing back in 
fright. “But get up. Oh, say good-bye and go or I cannot do 
either.” 

He rose at her entreaty and stood beside her. 

“You do not think hardly of me,” he began. But she broke in 
with a cry like that of a wounded animal. 

“T told you I forgive. Let me go—I can bear no more. It is 
impossible to speak of it. I have had no time—no time.” 

She wrenched her hands from him and ran from the room. 
When a few steps away she returned. He came eagerly forward. 

“Bea good map,” she said simply, and was gone again, this 
time for ever. 

An hour or so later, from amidst the admiring throng around 
the doorway, the Prince and his friend emerged into the snowy 
street. A posse of volunteer porters had his scanty luggage 
distributed amongst them, and made a great show of their efforts 
as they strode towards the depét. 

The Prince was wrapped up in the scarf Psyche had given him, 
and looked grave and careworn. The Count was smiling, and 
waved his hat to the ladies in the parlour window. 

The Prince raised his eyes to the story above, where a keen 
glance could just detect a face. He stood still and lifted his cap. 

“He might have been saying a prayer,” said Min laughingly 
to Mrs. McKibble, “by the time he took over it.” 

He had not looked their way at all. But Psyche never saw him 
for her tears. 














A Criad of Elegies. 


In spite of the interval of two hundred and twenty-four years 
between the appearance of Milton’s “ Lycidas” and the publica- 
tion of Matthew Arnold’s “ Thyrsis,” there are many points of 
similarity and contrast which render a comparative study of these 
poems and Shelley’s “‘Adonais” a work of profit and delight. 
To begin with, there is the kinship of subject: they were written 
by poets on poets. In the case of Keats and Clough, the subjects 
of “ Adonais ” and “Thyrsis,” we have examples of actual achieve- 
ment in the realm of poetry, but King, the Lycidas of Milton’s 
elegy, has, with the exception of college pieces, written, of course, 
in Latin, bequeathed to posterity no literary remains, and only 
the great poet’s words— 


“He knew 
Himself to sing and build the lofty rhyme,” 


seem to warrant the conclusion that a life of poetic promise had 
been lost to the world. It is interesting to observe that Milton 
and Shelley were exactly the same age—twenty-eight—at the 
date of the composition of their respective poems, and that there 
was only the difference of a single year between the ages of King 
and Keats at the time of their early death. In the case of King 
and Clough it was a college companionship and friendship that 
was mourned by the surviving poet, and tender and beautiful 
recollections of university life form one of the most especial 
charms of “ Thyrsis,” and—though in a far less degree—of “ Lyci- 
das” also, in spite of the conventional and idealised disguise in 
which in this latter poem they are presented to us. 

Passing now from these accidental resemblances in respect of 
age and circumstances, we have to note a more important feature, 
7.e., the manner in which the theme is treated. “ Lycidas” entirely, 
and “Thyrsis” occasionally, are artificial in style, and take the form 
of the Pastoral Eclogue, which Virgil, who adopted that particular 
form from Theocritus, changed from its primitive simplicity and 
repeatedly gave it an allegorizing turn, the shepherds taking 
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part in the dialogue representing not unfrequently persons of 
eminent political and literary renown. Milton has followed his 
classical models pretty closely throughout, and “ Thyrsis” con- 
tains lines which echo portions of “ Moschus’ Lament for Bion.” 
To this cause must be ascribed the allusiveness of these poems, 
much of the charm of which will be lost upon those who have not 
a familiar acquaintance with the Greek and Roman poets who 
served as their models. 

The pastoral disguise is absent in “ Adonais,” which is, on the 
whole, a more original work than the other two. Nevertheless, 
Shelley has shown a marvellous mythopeic power, worthy of « 
true Greek, in the vivid and pussionate life which he has breathed 
into his fanciful personifications. The dreams and splendours 
which mourn for Adonais are intensely real, and there is a 
beautiful appropriateness in including the dead poet’s own 
creations amongst those who wept over his fate :— 

“ All he had loved, and moulded into thought 


From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound, 
Lamented Adonais.” 


An interesting point to be observed in these three elegies is 
the influence of locality, or the amount of local colouring, which 
they severally exhibit. In the case of “Lycidas” this is ex- 


tremely slight; in ‘‘ Adonais” it gives the tone to some of the 
finest passages towards the end of the poem ; whilst in “ Thyrsis” 
it forms the most enduring charm, and imparts to the poem that 
unique quality which renders it so dear to a certain class of 
readers. Milton was a Cambridge man, and “ Lycidas” was 
written for insertion in a volume of memorial poems contributed 
by King’s companions and fellow-students at the university, and 
yet he has nowhere given us a description, which proves that the 
place, with its venerable buildings and beautiful gardens, had 
taken hold of his imagination and affections. True he alludes, 


touchingly enough, to their companionship and united studies in 
the well-known lines— 


“For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock by fountain, shade and rill ; 
Together, both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 
We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the grey-fly winds her sultry horn 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night, 
Oft till the star that rose at evening bright 
Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his westering wheel.” 


Stripped of its pastoral imagery there is no trace of Cambridge 
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here, but turning at once to “‘Thyrsis” we notice the strong 
local colouring imparted to the poem by the whole environment 
of the university city. 

By all those who have known and loved Oxford, who have felt 
within themselves the truth of the lines from Wordsworth’s 
beautiful sonnet— 

“The Spirit of Antiquity enshrined 
In sumptuous buildings, vocal in sweet song, 
In picture speaking with heroic tongue, 
And with devout solemnities entwined 
Mounts to the seat of grace within the mind,” 


“ Thyrsis ” and its companion poem, the “ Scholar Gipsy,” will be 
cherished with a peculiar fondness. The Oxonian who has de- 
parted into the “world and wave of men,” and wishes to revive 
the memory of past days, will often turn to these two poems, with 
their record of youthful friendship, their delightful handling of 
familiar scenes and places, combining the most perfect local 
fidelity with all the charm that imaginative associations can 
lend—their exquisite linking of classic fancy with native thought 
and feeling, their pathetic retrospects, and the chastened sadness 
of their reflections on the changes wrought by years of absence 
and the hand of death. You look in vain in “ Lycidas” for any 
trace of that feeling which in “Thyrsis” blends the sentiment of 
the place with the lives and friendships of those who came thither 
in their 

“Height of strength and jocund youthful time.” 
A single line like the following— 

“ And that sweet city with her dreaming spires,” 


tells you more about Oxford than Milton’s pastoral imagery does 
about Cambridge, these lines included, in which the poet is 
alluding to the river Cam :— 
“ Next Camus, reverent sire, went footing slow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 


Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe.” 


“ Adonais” was written at Pisa, when the news came from 
Rome of the premature death of Keats, and the atmosphere which 
pervades the poem is that of Italy. The three stanzas de- 
scribing the birth of spring, and the beauty and the joy with which 
all things animate and inanimate are clothed, recall the passage 
in the preface to the “ Prometheus Unbound” in which Shelley 
ascribes the inspiration of that drama to “the bright blue sky of 
Rome and the effect of the vigorous awakening of spring in that 
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divinest climate.” With what a fitness, then, does the descrip- 
tion of the place of his burial amongst the ancient ruins, clothed 
with all the beauty of spring flowers, harmonise with our thoughts 
of him as one whose melodies had adorned and hidden the coming 
bulk of death. 


“Go thou to Rome,—at once the Paradise, 
The grave, the city, and the wilderness; 
And where its wrecks like shattered mountains rise, 
And flowering weeds and fragrant copses dress 
The bones of Desolation’s nakedness 
Pass, till the Spirit of the spot shall lead 
Thy footsteps to a slope of green access 
Where, like an infant’s smile, over the dead 
A light of laughing flowers along the grass is spread.” 


Another characteristic common to all these poems is what may 
be called the personal element—i.e., the authors themselves are 
rather more conspicuous than the persons whose memory they 
are celebrating. Particularly is this so in the case of Shelley, 
who had hardly ever met Keats, and had, moreover, censured the 
false principles of taste upon which several of the young poet’s 
earliest efforts were founded. 

“ Adonais” was evoked by an intense feeling of sympathy, 
rather than friendship, a sympathy born of the knowledge of the 
fact that they both were the objects of ruthless and even brutal 
criticism, and likely to be sharers of the same fate. To Shelley, 
the premature close of Keats’ life must have intensified this 
feeling of sympathy, and lent a peculiar force to the description 
of himself in the poem, as one “ who, in another’s fate, now wept 
his own.” 

This intrusion of the author’s personality is not to be attributed 
to mere egotism on the part of the poets. In commemorating 
their lost friends there was no biographical intention, nor is any 
piece of individual portraiture of them attempted; it is by 
indirect touches only—by the expression of grief on the part of 
the surviving friend—that we are left to infer the extent of the 
loss. 

One of the chief delights of the higher literature is the revela- 
tion of personality which it affords; to be brought into immediate 
contact with genius is to have fresh vigour infused into the 
inmost recesses of our being—to be thrilled with a keener 
sympathy. for the joys and sorrows of humanity. Who is not 
fortified as he reads the well-known lines in “ Lycidas,” where 
the poet hints that to him had come a crisis when he had to 
make his choice between a life of pleasure and self-indulgence 
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and the faithful and strenuous pursuit of a self-imposed ideal— 
“to sport with Amaryllis in the shade” or “ to scorn delights and 
live laborious days”? 

Turning to the poems themselves, it is interesting to contrast the 
character which the intrusion of this personal self reveals in each. 

In “Lycidas,” in spite of the melancholy occasion which 
evoked the monody, Milton, thrilled with the aspirations of 
opening manhood, exhibits a calm and self-possessed spirit, as of 
one who had girded himself for a great effort, and saw before him 
in life the goal of some lofty achievement. It is this spirit which 
comes out at the close of the epilogue—those concluding lines in 
which the poet speaks in his own person— 


“To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” 


Very different is the revelation of himself which Shelley gives 
us in the “Adonais.” It is a piece of most passionate self- 
description ; there is nothing in it of the calm temper of Milton. 
The wild sorrow and sadness of it, the isolation of a lonely and 
tormented heart, seem to indicate the author of the “Stanzas 
written in dejection near Naples.” We recognise in the words 
the tone of one who could cry :— 


“No more let Life divide what Death can 
Join together.” 


** Midst others of less note came one frail form, 
A phantom among men; companionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm 
Whose thunder is its knell: he, as I guess, 
Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness 
Actzon-like, and now he fled astray 
With feeble steps o’er the world’s wilderness, 
And his own thoughts, along that rugged way, 
Pursued like raging hounds their father and their prey.” 


Unlike Shelley, Matthew Arnold had reached middle life when 
he wrote “Thyrsis,” to commemorate his friend, A. H. Clough. 
As he looks back into the past, across an interval of years, the 
loss of the bounding energies of youth, with its high hopes and 
enthusiams, the instability of all human things, the “change 
*twixt now and then,” are contemplated by him in a spirit of 
sober, chastened, and pensive sadness. Like his favourite poet, 
Wordsworth, he would have said :— 


“Thus fares it still in our decay, 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind.” 
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In spite of the reserve which made such self-disclosures as 
Shelley has given in “ Adonais” as impossible as they would have 
been distasteful to a poet like Matthew Arnold, this stanza from 
“Thyrsis ” has all the charm of a frank, personal utterance— 


“Yes, thou art gone! and round me, too, the night 
In ever-nearing circle weaves her shade; 
I feel her veil draw soft across the sky, 
I feel her slowly-chilling breath invade 
The cheek grown thin, the brown hair sprent with gray; 
I feel her finger light 
Laid pausefully along life’s headlong train ;— 
The foot less prompt to meet the morning dew, 
The heart less bounding at emotion new, 
And hope, once crush’d, less quick to spring again.” 


Equally characteristic of the three poets is the religious spirit 
in which each dealt with his theme. Apart from the personal 
loss which Milton lamented in “ Lycidas,” the thought that his 
friend was intended for the Church, in whose fold he would have 
proved himself a faithful shepherd and no hireling—-thus helping 
to avert the ruin, as the poet says, of “ our corrupted clergy then 
at its height”—brought one of the bitterest pangs when the 
sad news of the shipwreck was announced. This, whilst it makes 
the poet’s grief less personal, imparts to it more of a spiritual 
character, as purging it from all taint of selfishness; and there 
is no doubt that the buoyancy of hope with which Milton could 
look forward to the future after his loss sprang from the fervent 
faith which could end the dirge in a strain of a triumphant 
consolation for the mourners :— 


“So Lycidas sank low, but mounted high 
Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves, 
Where other groves and other streams along 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 
And hears the unexpressive nuptial song 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love.” 


Shelley was no materialist or atheist, though he had no definite 
belief which could be formulated in words; his position has been 
defined as that of an Ideal Pantheist. The four concluding 
stanzas of “Adonais” form his most beautiful and inspired 
conviction of this belief; but this describing the after state of 
his friend as conceived by Shelley may be contrasted with 
Milton’s biblical conception of apocalyptic bliss :— 


“He is made one with Nature,—there is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 
Of thunder to the sony of night’s sweet bird; 
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He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 

Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own; 

Which wields the world with never wearied love, 
Sustains it from beneath and kindles it above.” 


In “ Thyrsis ” the religious spirit is shown in a chastened feeling 
of resignation, not unmixed with hope and fortitude to endure. 
To the poet of the latter half of the nineteenth century, harassed by 
the scepticism of the intellect, and at the same time by the wish 
to believe—by the confusion arising from the divorce between the 
heart and the head—the voice of his dead friend comes bidding 
him chase away fatigue and fear, and press onward to the light 
that had been the object of their youthful quest—that “ fugitive 
and gracious light, shy to illumine,” which two centuries ago had 
lured the Oxford scholar away from his books to learn the strange 
lore of the gipsy tribe in the vain hope of its discovery— 

“Why faintest thou? I wandered till I died. 
Roam on! The light we sought is shining still. 


Dost thou ask proof? Our tree yet crowns the hill, 
Our Scholar travels yet the loved hillside.” 





Another characteristic to notice is the manner in which Nuture 
is treated in the three poems. Taking “Lycidas” first, with the 


exception of the broad piece of landscape painting compressed 
into the two lines— 


“ And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 
And now was dropt into the western bay,” 


the scenery of the poem is mainly classical and conventional. 
Reminiscences of Virgil and Theocritus, of the scenery of Mantua 
and Sicily, are interspersed with the familiar features of the land- 
scape of England and Wales. Still, the imaginative splendour 
and verbal felicity of the lines describing the dawn— 


“Under the opening eyelids of the morn.” 


“While the still morn went out with sandals grey.” 


And the picture of St. Michael’s Mount— 


“Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s hold,” 
will always excite deserved admiration. 

Very different is it when we turn to the poetry of Shelley and 
Matthew Arnold. The modern feeling for Nature, so prominent 
in the works of the great poets of this century, is easily dis- 
cerned. Purely descriptive passages of great beauty are frequent, 
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especially in “ Thyrsis,” and the perfect truth and delicate finish 
of this picture of an English village garden in early summer, with 
its sweet scents and sounds, must be apparent to all— 


“So, some tempestuous morn in early June, 

When the year's primal burst of bloom is o’er, 

Before the roses and the longest day— 
When garden-walks and all the grassy floor 

With blossoms red and white of fallen may 
And chestnut flowers are strewn,— 

So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting ery, 
From the wet field, through the vext garden trees, 
Come with the volleying rain and tossing breeze; 

The bloom is gone, and with the bloom go I.” 


But it was the sense of a manifold life in Nature, acting upon 
man, which Matthew Arnold learnt from Wordsworth, the con- 
sciousness of a presence that could shed a calming, healing, and 
restoring power on the heart, and make him feel and confess that 
“still the haunt beloved a virtue yields,” which is stamped upon 
such lines as these, and sheds a pathetic light of its own upon the 
purely descriptive passages— 

“ And this rude Cumner ground, 
Its fir-topped Hurst, its farms, its quiet fields,— 
Here cam’st thou in thy jocund youthful time, 
Here was thine height of strength, thy golden prime, 
And still the haunt beloved a virtue yields.” 


Shelley, too, in “‘ Adonais,’ conceived of Nature not as dull, dead 
matter, but as alive and animated by a quickening spirit which 
“with plastic stress sweeps through the dull, dense void.” He 
did not, like Matthew Arnold, receive from her any healing or 
consoling power; rather he regarded her as the Mighty Mother 
who would take his uncompanioned spirit and make him fee} 
“one with the essence of the boundless world.” It is this spirit 
of Nature which Shelley, in ecstatic vision, feeling himself “ re- 
merging in the mighty whole,” addresses as— 

“That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 
That Beauty in which all things work and move, 
That Benediction which the eclipsing Curse 
Of birth can quench not, that sustaining Love 
Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 
The fire for which all thirst—now beams on me, 

Consuming the last clouds of cold mortality.” 





There is one point in which Shelley stands in remarkable 
contrast to the other two poets. In spite of the fact that no such 
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intimacy ever existed between Keats and himself as existed 
between Milton and King, or between Arnold and Clough, 
“‘ Adonais” is more passionate in its expression of grief than 
either “ Lycidas” or “ Thyrsis.” Nor is this surprising when it 
is remembered how much more keenly Shelley sympathised with 
the sorrows of imaginary-beings than with the pains and griefs of 
actual human life. Contrast, e.g., the brief expression of personal 
sorrow in these two lines from “ Lycidas ”— 


“But, oh! the heavy change now thou art gone — 
Now thou art gone and never must return!” 


and in this line from “ Thyrsis "— 
“They all are gone, and tho. art gone as well,” 


with the passionate outburst of Urania over Adonais in the 
following stanza — 


“Stay yet awhile! speak to me once again; 
Kiss me so long as but a kiss may live; 
And in my heartless breast and burning brain 
That word, that kiss, shall all thoughts else survive, 
With food of saddest memory kept alive.” 


The pastoral and mythological framework in which “ Lycidas ” 
is set is open to objection on the score of incongruity—an objec- 
tion which applies with less force in the case of “ Adonais” and 
‘‘Thyrsis,” though the form of these two elegies is also to a large 
extent conventional. And yet it must be allowed that this 
indirect method of handling the theme is not without its ad- 
vantages; for the loss of those distinguished by supreme gifts 
of heart and mind is not merely a private loss, but a loss to the 
world at large, and not for the moment only, but for all time; 
and the poet, by investing his subject in a mythological and 
pastoral disguise, is keeping inviolate the sanctuary of private 
sorrow, whilst at the same time he is handing down to posterity 
an affecting memorial of a life which died “‘ on the promise of the 
fruit,” or just at the moment when the maturity of its powers 
might lead us to look for still greater achievements. 


CHarLeEs FIsHER. 
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“A Cale of the Mercantile Marine,” 


One fine evening in December I pulled off in the Coaling 
Company's smart gig to the three-thousand-ton tramp steamer 
Corona, then rolling on the long Atlantic swell just outside 
the breakwater of Las Palmas harbour, Grand Canary. As the 
white gig flashed through the clear green water there was ample 
opportunity to look at the vessel, and her appearance was by no 
meaus pleasing. With her full bows, square quarters, huge 
upright funnel and rusty sides, she was not an attractive object 
as, loaded down to the last inch with nitrate from South America, 
she wallowed in the long sea-slopes that swept round the end of 
the breakwater. Climbing over the low rail, and forcing my way 
through a pandemonium of swarthy Spanish coal-heavers, dealers 
in fruit and tobacco, and vendors of canaries, the latter alternately 
coaxing and abusing their feathered merchandise in the vain hope 
of making them sing, I met Captain Cranton. 

“She’s not exactly a floating palace—but with fine weather 
will take you home all right, and you can see what a deep tramp 
is like at sea,” said the latter. 

Just then a dilapidated-looking Englishman, clad in greasy 
dungaree, with a battered engineer’s silk cap on his head, thrust 
on one side a gesticulating Spaniard who was trying to force a 
bunch of hard bananas and a half-dead canary on a grinning 
fireman, and touching his grimy forehead, asked— 

“ Are you Captain Cranton, sir?” 

“Yes,” said the officer ; “ what is it you want?” 

“TI want to see if there’s any chance of working a passage 
home. I’m a boiler-maker and have served as fourth engineer. 
I'm starving here,” was the answer. 

“H’m! what are you doing in Las Palmas, then—deserted, I 
suppose?” said the captain. 

“No, sir, it was this way. I shipped at Liverpool aboard of the 
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Coquimbo to load coal at Cardiff for Rio, and the night afore she 
sailed I met Tom Stevenson, who served his time at Dunlop’s.” 

“Never mind Stevenson—go on,” interjected the skipper. 

“Well, we went to have a partin’ glass or two—not too much, 
sir; about a bottle of whisky atween two of us—an’ when they 
turned us out at eleven Tom he sits in the gutter, and sez he, ‘I 
won’t go home till morning.’ I sez, ‘Don’t you be a fool, 
Tom,’ and a p’leeceman comes, so I goes off and makes down to 
the coal-tips. It didn’t seem quite the right tip, but I sees a big 
four-masted boat with a yellow funnel, and sez I, ‘That’s the 
Coquimbo—I knows the ugly look of her.’ So I crawled aboard 
and goes to sleep in the fo’c’sle. When I wakened up she were 
rolling heavy far out at sea, and when I got on deck I says to 
myself, ‘It’s another sanguinary African boat.’ So it was; and 
they made me scrape paint, and when we got here the skipper he 
sez, ‘Clear out, and be thankful you ain’t locked up by the 
Consul !’—and I landed without a cent.” 

The captain hesitated and looked at the man once or twice, 
while the latter spat calmly on the deck; at last he said, half to 
himself, “The chief wants another hand with that broken-down 
engine of his ”—then raising his voice, “ All right, I'll take you if 
the chief engineer approves; goand seehim. Mind, I’m not going 
to sign you on and pay more than you’re worth for stamps; but if 
you behave I'll give you a trifle to go ashore with.” 

At this the man strolled leisurely away, and so James Gaythorn 
became one of the crew of the Corona. Then the whistle rang 
out, and while the winch rattled and the cable came clinking- 
clanking home I went aft and stowed away my goods and chattels. 
On coming on deck again I found we were off, for dipping her 
broad bows into the long trade-wind roll, shouldering off heavy 
folds of blue water, and pitching showers of glistening spray 
over her fo’c’sle head, the Corona thrust her way out to sea. 

The vine-clad volcanic mountains of Grand Canary, shining in 
the sunset light, grew dimmer and dimmer; then the snow- 
crested peak of Teneriffe stood out cold and white against the 
saffron afterglow until the last gleam died away, and the faint 
revolving flashes from the summit of the Isleta, streaming along 
the bubbling wake astern, were all that remained of the land. 

While I leaned over the rail, smoking and watching the foam 
crawl past—crawl is the proper word—the chief officer came 
along, and in reply to my query said— 

“What kind of a boat is she? Well, you can see—about as 
hard an old tramp as was ever launched into the German Ocean ; 
besides, we’ve been knocking about for months, and there’s 
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shells and grass on her a foot long. The engineer says his mill 
is all to bits, too.” Subsequent experience proved that this 
description was by no means exaggerated. 

Turning out early next morning I climbed to the poop—for the 
Corona was of the usual well-deck build—and could see nothing 
but an azure circle above and a sweep of sparkling foam-flecked 
sea below, piled into ridges by the fresh trade breeze, across 
which the steamer slowly rolled. 

One glance at the water, without looking at the log dial, was 
sufficient to show that she was only going six knots; so climbing 
down the narrow steel-runged ladder I made my way forward 
over the slippery iron deck, dodging the spouts of water which 
gushed in through the scuppers at every roll, to look for the chief 
engineer. Passing the engine-room door, the thumping and 
clanging that floated up were quite enough to tell of worn-out 
journals and general out-of-linedness to one who could interpret 
it. I found the chief in his room, rubbing his hands with the 
inevitable ball of waste, and said— 

“What kind of a mill have you got?” 

“Weel,” he said—for most marine engineers are Clydesdale 
men—“ there’s may be waur jobs afloat, but I havena seen yin. 
Man, do ye no hear her clack-clackin’ and a wheeze-wheezin’ ? 
There’s a third o’ the tubes in the port boiler plugged and a patch 
leakin’; forby the firemen canna keep steam wi’ they dirt 0’ coals.” 

Now a Clydesdale man is rarely satisfied with his engine, and 
would burn gold if he could get it, so I did not think too much of 
this outburst, but had only to listen to understand that the 
engine was not what he would have called an “ Al mill.” 

Four or five days went by pleasantly enough, for to lie back 
in a canvas chair beneath the shade of double awnings and watch 
the sunlight shining on the water, and the long trade-wind ridges 
melting away into curls of creamy foam and clouds of glittering 
spray before the steamer’s bows, is a kind of sailoring that has 
many charms. 

One afternoon a large iron barque passed close alongside, flying 
south before the strong north-east trades—a fairy vision of tall 
spars and breadth after breadth of white canvas, with courses, 
double topsails, and double topgallants set. As she came down 
upon us, end on, with the blue water roaring away in heavy fulds 
under the sharp bows and an eddy of snowy foam frothing up to 
the feet of a gilded Viking beneath her short steel bowsprit, 
looking no more than a thin wedge below a tapering cloud of 
sailcloth, I leaned out over the rail to get a clearer sight. A 
full-throated chanty with a swinging chorus drifted down the 
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warm breeze—“ For there's shining gold in heaps, I’m told, 
on the banks of Sacramento”—and, looking under the hollow 
of the foresail, I could see a group of dark figures rising and 
falling round the heel of the masts as the lofty royals rose and 
fluttered like white clouds against the azure sky to the steady 
drag of the halliards. 

Then she shot past, lifting a dripping forecastle out of the 
brine with a weather roll, and drove south across the sparkling sea, 
making ten or twelve knots an hour, while the steamer slowly 
thrust along to windward at some six or seven. 

Soon afterwards the already strong breeze began to freshen up, 
and when the sun sank, a glowing orb of copper beneath a ragged 
edged bank of dark clouds, leaving a brassy yellow glare glowing 
across threatening sky and angry water, it was evident we were 
in for bad weather. 

The seas were rapidly growing steeper and breaking more 
sharply, while the heavy tramp steamer flung herself about, and 
rolled as if she would shake the masts out of her, with water and 
spray already flying in all directions. 

For some hours I hung about on the bridge, under the lee of the 
“ dodgers,” or canvas screens, chatting with the mate and trying 
to evade the stinging spindrift which lashed our faces like a whip 
from time to time. At last, as the poop disappeared to the top 
of the hand-wheel in a rush of water, the mate, shaking the water 
from his sou’-wester, said— 

“Tf she jumps any more the Chief will be slowing her down. 
He’s an awful old heathen over that broken-down engine of his; 
the second says he sits and talks to it in bad weather. Anyway, 
the sooner we get this hooker home the better.” 

Sleep that night was difficult, for every now and then, as the 
steamer lifted her stern clear of the sea, the whole poop shook to 
the heavy vibration of the whirring propeller, until, knowing what 
cheap ship-plates and bad rivets are, I sincerely wished myself 
out of it. 

In the morning I found the water pouring deep over either rail, 
while all around stretched a wild, white-crested sea, the spindrift, 
torn off the waves, driving along before a hard north-easterly gale 
beneath low-flying scud that swept the mast-heads. Some of the 
cargo had shifted, and the Corona lay down to it and wallowed, 
as only a deep tramp can, shoving her bows up to the foremast 
into the big ridges that rolled down upon her. There were tons 
of water rolling about the decks and miniature cataracts pouring 
from bridge and houses, but she was still going ahead—at least, 
the engines were, though the Chief said— 
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“ Man, the auld mill's turrning half speed, but we’r gaun back 
sterrun first tae Las Palmas.” 

Then misfortunes began to arise; something got adrift on the 
fo’c’sle head and clanged about; it may have been an unshackled 
chain or anchor lashing. Three men, watching their time and 
clinging to the rail when a heavy sea came on board, crawled 
forward. I was watching them from the bridge and I saw an 
unusually large wave rising ahead—-a wall of glittering green 
water, curling over into foam at the summit. The captain waved 
his hand to the men and they grasped the rails, Next moment 
the bows disappeared deep in the sea, and when the steamer slowly 
lifted a streaming forecastle out of the ocean only one remained, 
clinging half drowned to the rails; while, as the vessel rolled 
heavily down and the sea poured out, I saw his companion clutch 
at the bulwarks, miss them, and disappear beyond all hope of 
rescue in a smother of foam. 

The other poor fellow lay washing about the deck beneath with 
broken ribs; and, as three or four seamen crept forward to go to 
his aid, Mack came up with a long face to say that more of the 
tubes in the port boiler had burst, and that the water was pouring 
out under the grates from a leak in the back end. He said— 

“T hae scaulded baith hands an’ feet trying tae pit in the 
patent stoppers, but there’s that much steam an’ hot water flyin’ 
round, it canna be done.” 

There was a brief consultation, and it was decided to draw the 
fires in one boiler while the firemen did their best to raise enough 
steam from the remaining one to keep the ship head to sea. 

“Mind, Mack, if she falls off in this sea it’s all up. Be quick,” 
said the captain, to which the chief answered briefly— 

“T hae been in a hot furnace afore, an’ I can gang again— 
there'll be no time lost.” So the rest of the day and all night we 
lay to, every man at his post, while, with ventilators torn up, 
hatch covers ripped off, and water gurgling about deep in the 
holds, the Corona swung to the heavy Atlantic sea in imminent 
peril. 

Next morning a steady clang and clatter floated up through 
the stokehold gratings, and a fireman, wiping the sweat from his 
sooty face, came up to say that the chief wanted me below to see 
how repairs were done at sea. Climbing down slippery iron 
ladders, clinging tight to the rails to prevent being flung from 
the reeling platforms into the shining machinery, I went through 
the engine-room, nodding to the second, who sat where he had 
been for twenty-four hours with his hand on the throttle, while 


his worn-out subordinates and greasers crept about, oil-can in 
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hand, carefully feeling the whirling cranks for signs of hot 
journals. After crawling through a dark passage I reached the 
stokehold and, clutching a stanchion, stopped to accustom my 
eyes to the dim light. A fireman with a broken leg lay moaning 
on a pile of rough sacks, while his comrades, stripped to the waist, 
their dripping skins shining in the light of the boiler lamp, 
balanced themselves and their heavy shovelfuls of coal carefully 
against the violent rolling as they fed the roaring furnaces—the 
life of the ship—and forced one boiler to do the work of two. A 
stream of cold air whistled down the yawning ventilator shafts 
and cut through the stokehold like a knife as it rushed to the 
twinkling grates. The chief engineer, looking gaunter and 
grimmer than ever, was swathing himself in sacks opposite the 
front of the port boiler, which, although the fires had been drawn, 
was still almost at blue heat. His third was trying to persuade 
him not to enter the flue himself, but the chief shook him off. 

“Dare I no gang myself whaur I send a fireman? ” he said, and 
then waited, hammer in hand, until planks were thrust into 
two of the dark furnaces over the glowing firebars. 

An acrid smell of charring wood floated out of the three-feet 
flues, and then, while we held our breath, the chief slowly crawled 
down the hot furnace and disappeared into the dark boiler, while 
a fireman followed him along the wing flue. 

For some minutes there was a clattering of hammers, and then 
a nerve-trying silence. We listened with hearts in our mouths, 
but only heard the hammering of the runaway engines and the 
vibrating of the plates as a heavy sea struck the ship. Then a 
smothered cry came from the flue—‘ For God’s sake get me 
out !”—and, leaning forward, two firemen dragged the engineer 
forth, blackened and burnt, after which he promptly collapsed 
into a dead faint, while a fireman went into the other flue 
at the risk of his life, and making fast a rope his comrade was 
hauled out. 

Presently the chief gasped and sat up, holding out a hand on 
which the burnt flesh was peeling from the bones in rags. “I 
can do nae mair,” he said; “it’s a boiler-maker’s job. An’ we 
canna drive the ither boiler at that rate any longer—it’s no safe 
the noo. She’ll fall off in the trough of the sea when the engine 
slows—an’ roll over. Lord have mercy on us!” 

Just then a dilapidated greaser came in from the engine-room, 
and I recognised the man who was working his passage. ‘“ You 
should have sent for me before,” he said. “Give me the 
tools.” 


“What dae ye ken aboot calking?” asked the chief roughly. 
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“T was the best boiler-maker in Hartlepool before I took to 
the drink,” was the quiet reply. 

“Give him the tools—it’s neck or nothing the noo,” said the 
chief. 

The stranger carefully wrapped his hands in the sacks, and 
then, with a hammer slung round his neck, crawled into the black 
mouth of the flue, pushing a flat engine-lamp before him. The 
smoky flame cast flickering shadows in the hollows of the corru- 
gated steel, shining mistily through the blue vapours from the 
underside of the plank charring on the hot firebars below; 
then the light disappeared as the dark figure crawled over 
the firebridge and a faint glimmer shone from the com- 
bustion-chamber beyond. For five minutes the sharp ringing 
tap-tap of a hammer, followed by the dull crunch of a caulking- 
tool biting into the soft metal of the patch, echoed through the 
half-empty boiler, while the trickle of water which flowed through 
the ashes increased in volume. The chief engineer, biting his 
lips to keep back a cry of pain, and holding his burnt hands 
limply in front, watched it carefully, until the trickle grew 
smaller, and at last only a slow drip, drip, fell from the mouth of 
the flue. The stokers from the starboard boiler left their work 
and clustered round, and so still was everyone that above the 
gurgling wash of the water outside, the monotonous hammer of 
the engines, and the trembling vibration of every plate and 
angle as a great sea struck the vessel, the splash of every heavy 
drop falling on the floorplates could be plainly heard. 

The red glare of the boiler-lamps fell on anxious faces, drip- 
ping with sweat and smeared with soot, all turned towards the 
yawning mouth of the flue, and as I watched I could plainly feel 
a tiny artery pulsing as if it would burst beneath my ear. Then 
the tap of the hammer ceased ; there was a clatter as of some- 
thing dropping in the combustion-chamber, and with a low hiss, 
as of water on hot metal, the dim light went out. 

“He’s dropped his lamp. Get in, some of you, and bring him 
out,” said the third engineer. And while four firemen struggled 
to be first to undertake the dangerous work, the chief staggered 
across the stokehold, and turning a wheel, the sharp clang of the 
brass rams pumping up the half-empty boiler rang out across the 
silence. 

The seconds dragged slowly past in anxious suspense, while 
only a rustling sound and a sour smell of charring wood and 
smouldering cloth drifted out of the black furnace; then there 


was a shuffling along the plank, and the fireman fell out a limp 
heap amid the coal below. 
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“T’m done—take hold!” he gasped ; and his comrades seized 
a shrivelled blackened hand that lay upon the deal plank, ringed 
round with a smouldering sleeve. A moment later they hauled 
out a ghastly object, with charred clothing, singed hair, and 
blackened face, and laid it, with the features distorted in a sight- 
less spasm of pain, carefully upon the floorplates. 

“ Poor fellow! Im afraid he’s gone. Get those fires started,” 
said the third engineer, kneeling down and lifting the uncon- 
scious form in his arms. Then he added, “ Bring those sacks 
and the Carron oil. One of you go to the steward for brandy ; 
we can’t get him out in this weather. It’s more than a man’s 
life is worth to carry anything on deck.” 

Presently the relighted fires roared and crackled, and while the 
half-hours crept slowly by, and the finger of the steam-gauge 
steadily mounted the scale, the third engineer, surrounded by 
such firemen whose duties were over, knelt among the coal, 
bathing the blistered face and hands with the healing oil, and 
trying to force a few drops of spirit between the clenched teeth. 
At last, just before the change of the morning watch, when men’s 
lives are at the lowest ebb, and even the wind that swept down 
the ventilator shafts and whistled in icy blasts across the shadowy 
stokehold seemed to have something eerie and unreal about it, 
the burned and blackened lids fell back and the eyes opened. 

A faint smile crept over the scorched face, softening away the 
stamp of pain, and the voice of the dying man sounded hollow 
and strange as he spoke in low gasps. “I’ve earned my pas- 
sage—anyway—the leak’s stopped. Mine’s been a hard—hard 
life—it’s finished now—good-bye.” Then the weary eyes closed 
for ever on this world. Asa faint fluttering breath came through 
the blistered lips, a great sea struck the ship and burst over the 
skylights above with a roar and rush of foam; the mad racing of 
the engines shook her from stem to stern, and then, when the din 
died away, men knew that the boiler-maker had passed to his 
rest. 

There is little more to be told, With steam from both 
boilers the Corona was able to keep head to sea until the gale 
broke and a faint watery sunlight streamed down between lines 
of whirling clouds and shone across the foaming ridges below. 
When the clumsy tank rolled slowly past Ushant, and so safely 
out of the bay, with smashed deckhouses and splintered boats, the 
chief engineer lay writhing in his bunk in an agony of pain, 
while all that remained of the man who saved the ship lay cold 
and still beneath the crimson folds of the red ensign. At eight 
bells the engines stopped for a few minutes, and as the solemn 
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words, “ We therefore commit his body to the deep, in sure and 
certain hope of the resurrection to Eternal Life,” sounded clearly 
above the gurgle and swish of water along the plates of the 
plunging ship, the stern grating was tipped up—and there was a 
heavy splash in the sea. ), 

Then a silence fell over the bareheaded crew, and they turned 
softly away, a hazy idea in each man’s heart—for Jack is not 
much given to sentiment, and can rarely express himself 
clearly—that whatever the boiler-maker’s past life may have 
been, he had at least made a good end, and possibly also a vague 
pride in another proof—although he has proved it over and over 
again—that even the “drunken sailorman” can occasionally 
die in a manner of which his countrymen have no cause to be 
ashamed. : 

Though he could never put it into words, poor Jack has got 
the feeling in him which a poet has expressed :— 


“But once in a while we can finish in style— 
For the ends of the earth to view. 


H. Brypwoss. 














An Agitator. 


He hadn’t no particler line 
Nor business of his own, you sce, 
Which left him leisure like for mine— 
Or other folkses’, as might be. 
“TIT often lies awake o’ nights,” 
Says he, “a-settin’ things to rights.” 


It somehow sort o’ seemed to me 


"Twas mostly settin’ things to wrong, 
But—‘“ Never no reforms,” says he, 
“Goes peaceable at first along. 
No more nor ommerlets can be 
Without you breaks some eggs,” says he. 


We hadn’t had no fault to find 

With Parson Roberts till he come, 
An’ says as no inlightened mind 

‘Ud crouch beneath the Church’s thumb. 
“Them kings an’ priests is all,” says he, 
“ A-ruinatin’ Liberty.” 


“There’s Dives now,” he says, “were meant 
To tippify them modern squires, 

As wants to keep you all content 
A-minestrin’ to their desires. 

When things is straightened up, an’ free, 


We'll all be squires ourselves,” says he. 





AN AGITATOR. 


An’ so perhaps we might ha’ been, 

If *t hadn’t been for Blacksmith Grump, 
As takes him to the village green, 

An’ puts him underneath the pump. 
“Them sentiments o’ yours,” says he, 
“Is just a bit too strong for we.” 


. So after that he crawls away, 
All drenched an’ drippin’, towards the town ; 
We never see him from that day, 
An’ things has somehow settled down. 
A main perplexin’ thing it be, 
Perlitical Economy. 


Lena GYLes. 
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A Panished World. 


I. 


Tue nineteenth century enjoys many advantages undreamt of by 
its predecessors, but a certain flavour of romance belonging to the 
days of powder and brocade has been lost to our matter-of-fact age. 

A distinct charm lingers about that old world that came to 
an end with the substitution of railways for coaches as means 
of locomotion ; there is something restful in the mere contempla- 
tion of a period when nobody struggled to catch trains and answer 
letters by return of post, but business was accomplished in a 
leisurely fashion as different as possible from our “struggle for 
life” system. 

The French society to which we are introduced in a book 
describing the very last of that far-famed institution the “ Salon,” 
possessed this charm in an eminent degree. Miss Sichel in 
“The Story of Two Salons,” tells us about the daily life the 
manners and customs of people who, though not celebrities them- 
selves, yet are interesting by reason of their acquaintance with 
celebrities of their time ; and the interest of the book lies in the 
glimpses it affords us of how this entertaining company lived and 
thought and spoke, both in society and at home. So vivid is the 
portrayal of salon life, that while reading of it we seem to find 
ourselves among the powdered and frilled assemblies that 
frequented those rooms whose “curtains and hangings were 
chosen with care to suit their owners’ complexion,” aud whose 
“‘ very atmosphere breathed refinement.” 

Joubert, Madame Geoffrin, Necker and his wife, D’Alembert, 
Chateaubriand, to mention only a few names at random, were 
among the halitués of these latter-day salons, the first described 
of which was held by Suard, a journalist and literary colleague 
of Marmontel, and his charming wife Amélie, a warm-hearted 
little woman with an immense enthusiasm for Voltaire. The 
Suards were deservedly popular on account of their modesty and 
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never-failing hospitality, and, in spite of a humble beginning 
owing to straitened means, they soon acquired a large circle of 
distinguished friends, who met in their salon every night. A 
salient characteristic of that vanished world was the thoroughness 
with which people carried on their friendships, in contradistinction 
to the hasty calls once in every six weeks, or occasional meetings 
in crowded drawing-rooms, which is our idea of social intercourse. 
“In those days close intercourse and society were identical,” 
observes Miss Sichel. So great was the intimacy in these groups 
of friends that, not content with meeting every night at each 
other’s houses, many of them corresponded regularly by day also, 
writing sometimes twice or thrice in the twenty-four hours if 
they had any topic of especial interest to discuss. Elegant 
leisure was another marked characteristic of the age preceding 
railways; we are struck by the reflection what an amount of 
spare time these witty ladies and learned men must have had at 
their disposal, to accomplish all the business and pleasure they 
managed to get into their days without ungraceful scrambling 
and fuss. 

In the general laxity of morals prevailing at a period when 
religion had greatly lost its hold on the multitude, it is pleasant 
to learn that the Suards were a most attached couple, fondly 
anited during the whole of their married life. This was not the 
case with many of their friends, who went astray after each other’s 
husbands and wives with a quite bewildering inconstancy. The 
exception was to find a pair who were united in the bonds of 
matrimony, custom having sanctioned these irregular connections 
till nobody thought of objecting to them. Chateaubriand (who 
needed much indulgence on this score himself) writes apologeti- 
cally: “It was the eighteenth century married in its own 
way ... You have only to persist in life, and illegalities become 
legal. People begin to feel an infinite respect for immorality 
because it has gone on, and time has adorned it with wrinkles.” 

As an instance of this tendency to make “illegalities legal,” we 
read how when Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, the witty companion 
of Madame du Deffand, fascinated D’Alembert, an habitué of the 
latter lady’s salon, to such a point that he took to calling 
privately on purpose to make love to her instead of to her 
mistress, all Madame du Deffand’s friends, far from sympathising 
with the jealous rage in which she turned both culprits out of her 
house, followed the pair toa street hard by where they established 
a salon of their own, the apartment being furnished for the too 
attractive companion by a duchess, one of Madame du Deffand’s 
chief friends! This rival salon became one of the most successful 
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in Paris, indeed, the whole episode of D’Alembert and Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse curiously illustrates the lax morals of the 
day. They lived on the warmest terms till Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse’s death ; but she had two more romantic attachments (at 
one and the same time) while still continuing bound to D’Alembert, 
who remained devoted to her. Suard supported the volatile lady 
with his sympathy and advice throughout these vicissitudes of 
love up to the last, when worn out, as we may well suppose, by 
the conflicting claims of three grandes passions, she died, leaving 
D’Alembert inconsolable. Frederick the Great wrote him a 
letter of sympathy on this melancholy occasion, and all his friends 
expressed their condolences with like openness, but no sympathy 
availed. D’Alembert, old and in feeble health, could not support 
the sorrow of his loss, and followed Mademoiselle de Lespinasse 
to the grave a few months later. 

The “triple alliance” formed by Madame de Marchais, state 
housekeeper at the Louvre, her husband, and Monsieur d’Angé- 
villiers, superintendent of the king’s garden—who won the lady’s 
heart (not very romantically, it must be confessed) by presents 
of luscious pears, causing her to divide her attentions impartially 
and perfectly openly between him and Monsieur de Marchais—is 
another case in point. “The triple alliance went everywhere in 
society,” we are told, “ was received with open arms, and called 
upon like the most respectable old couple.” 

Miss Sichel’s pages abound with odd details that help us to 
understand the manner of French life just before the Revolution 
better than a dozen serious histories would do. Many of the 
characters we meet in them are well known to history; the 
familiar figure of Madame Geoffrin, among others, is described 
with due appreciation of that good lady’s peculiarities. She had 
a salon of her own, frequented by Suard before he married, and 
was full of kindness to her friends while somewhat tyrannical in 
her desire to rule over them for their good. One of the follies she 
inveighed most strongly against was imprudent marriage; Suard, 
therefore, did not dare to inform her of his betrothal to Amélie, 
who, though gifted with beauty, talent, and amiability, was 
unfortunately destitute of any material advantages. When in 
1767 the lovers were united, and began housekeeping on a very 
small income, Madame Geoffrin sternly refused to see Suard or be 
introduced to his wife. Two years elapsed before Madame 
Necker, a mutual friend, succeeded in bringing about a meeting, 
at which Madame Geoffrin’s prejudices were instantly conquered 
by Amélie’s sweet modesty, and she remained a firm ally of the 
petite ménage, as it was affectionately nicknamed, ever afterwards. 
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This severely prudent lady could be kindness itself when anyone 
she cared for needed help. The picture of her journeying daily in 
her coach to visit Madame Necker when the latter was ill, bring- 
ing her own armchair with her each time, delightfully suggests the 
eccentricity of a person who could take the trouble to go and see 
a sick friend day after day, yet could not be satisfied with an 
ordinary chair during her visit! 

The thunder of the Revolution was already growling in the 
distance as all these people met peacefully in each other’s houses 
to discuss art, literature, and interesting questions of the day. 
Salon frequenters of both sexes felt the deepest enthusiasm on all 
such matters. So far was their interest carried that the con- 
troversy about the musical merits of Gluck and Piccini—at first 
a mere discussion between admirers of the rival composers—soon 
assumed the proportions of a civil war, spreading into the various 
salons and disturbing the harmonious relations of the inmates 
with a strife most inharmonious, although entirely connected 
with music. Suard being of a pacific temper, did his best to 
maintain calm by praising Piccini, notwithstanding his own 
preference for Gluck; but others were not so conciliatory, and 
complete separation occurred between la petite ménage and 
some of its best friends, in consequence of the hotly contested 
musical dispute. 

Similar enthusiasm is depicted in a diverting account of a visit 
paid by Amélie Suard to Voltaire. Her brother, a free-thinking 
printer much attached to his pretty and clever sister, had perhaps 
originally induced her to admire the philosopher, and Amélie’s chief 
ambition was to see the great man and express her admiration to 
him in person, after the fashion of that day. Accordingly, Suard 
being unable to leave his work, she set off for Ferney in June, 
1775, accompanied by her brother, both of them prepared to pro- 
strate themselves before the genius they had long reverenced from 
afar. Happily Amélie was not destined to be disappointed when 
she came face to face with her literary hero. She found Voltaire 
to the full as fascinating as her lively imagination had pictured 
him, and in a series of letters wherein the slightest details of his 
person and habits are naively intermixed with philosophic re- 
tlections, she described to her husband her impressions of the sage 
and his surroundings. Voltaire, who was then seventy-seven, 
received the enthusiastic young woman very kindly (“ What 
politeness! A politeness which, like his genius, belongs to him 
alone,” cries Amélie, already enchanted at the first moment of 
introduction), and seems to have taken pleasure in her artless 
raptures over meeting him. They sat together, strolled in the 
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garden, or drove in the woods, most of the day; she kissing his 
hand constantly and hanging on his words, which were duly 
reported in the letters to Suard, written, it can only be supposed, 
during the night, since little time was allowed at Ferney for any 
occupation except that of worshipping its master. In the morning 
all the guests would adjourn to Voltaire’s bedroom to embrace 
him as he lay in his “ beautiful white satin waistcoat and a 
nightcap tied with a spotless ribbon;” all day long they conversed 
brilliantly with the philosopher, or about him while awaiting his 
appearance amongst them, Madame Denis, his niece, watching 
over him, presumably to prevent his being killed with the 
adulation of the many fervent adorers. How Madame Suard ever 
found courage to tear herself away from such entrancing society 
we are not told, but when she did depart she characteristically 
enough begged for a blessing from this very unspiritual director, 
to which he responded by embracing her, and they parted the 
best of friends. 

An illimitable pathos surrounds the history of these salon 
controversies and enthusiasms when the reader remembers what 
a tragic fate overtook too many of the social circle thus harmlessly 
occupied. Absorbed in sprightly arguments about favourite 
authors and composers, they never heeded the nearer and nearer 
approach of the storm that was soon to overwhelm their tranquil 
world. 

The Suards themselves had the unusual good fortune to escape 
unharmed from the tide of blood and horror. Suard was prudent 
enough to avoid danger, and too moderate and amiable to have 
enemies ready to plot his destruction. He and Amélie contrived 
to remain together, suffering many privations and afflicted by the 
misery which befell their country and friends all through the 
worst of the Revolution. They took refuge at Fontenai, near 
Paris, where they had a little house, and lived in great retire- 
ment. A touching glimpse is afforded us of the universal 
rejoicing caused by the end of the Terror. “One July morning 
in 1794 Amélie observed a throng of people hastening forward 
along the road. On joining them she saw another crowd coming 
in the opposite direction and waving their arms as they ap- 
proached. ‘Robespierre is dead!’ they cried, and the two 
multitudes embraced each other in silence.” 

Our friends, however, were not yet through all their difficulties. 
In spite of his caution Suard was proscribed by the Extreme 
Party, his house sealed, and he himself compelled to fly. With 
Amélie he sought shelter at Coppet, where Necker’s hospitality 
allowed them to remain in safety for some time, At last 
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Madame de Staél wrote to warn her father that it was dangerous 
to harbour proscribed persons, and Suard instantly left, fearful of 
bringing misfortune, and went off to wander in other parts of 
Switzerland and Germany. He could not take his wife, so the 
devoted pair endured the sorrow of a three years’ separation, 
during which time Amélie stayed with friends near Paris, 
corresponding untiringly with her husband, who constantly 
exhorted her to patience under this trial. In 1799 she was at 
length able to join him at Frankfort, whence, rejoicing over their 
reunion, they proceeded to Anspach, and settled in a little colony 
of émigrés like themselves. Here they spent nearly a year. 
Bonaparte’s rise to power enabled all those who had bravely 
borne exile and privation to return to their native land, and 
very soon Suard obtained the appointment of “ Permanent 
Secretary to the Académie,” a post which entailed substantial 
emolument. 

Their days of suffering being now happily over, the Suards 
reopened their salon to such friends as had escaped destruction 
in the torrent of the Revolution, and resumed their peaceful 
life of mutual attachment and useful work till Suard died, quite 
an old man, in 1817. He thoughtfully begged his wife to dedi- 
cate her energies when she should be left alone to compiling his 
memoirs, a labour of love in which, as he had rightly foreseen, she 
found her only consolation. Amélie survived her husband many 
years, and did not die till 1830, when the new spirit that was 
so completely to change the face of the world was already abroad, 
and beginning to manifest itself in a thousand ways. 


Il. 


The second salon Miss Sichel introduces us to is that of 
Pauline de Beaumont, in every respect a great contrast to the 
Suards. The charm of their happy-minded simplicity was quite 
absent from this delicate morbid woman, whose short life was 
passed in constant suffering, physical and mental; yet there is 
much to attract in the description of her character, and she seems 
to have possessed great influence over her literary friends. 
André Chénier, Madame de Staél, Joubert and Chateaubriand, all 
owed inspiration and encouragement to Pauline de Beaumont, for, 
though not a writer herself, she contrived to stimulate others to 
creative efforts that have remained celebrated when her name has 
long been forgotten. Had not the Revolution shattered her life 
when she was scarcely more than twenty years old, she might 
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have made more use of her decided literary talent. But in 
addition to ill-health she was afflicted with that disposition to 
melancholy which renders exertion distasteful, and too often 
casts a blight over the whole existence. ‘ Her storms came from 
within,” we are told; “her tempest-tossed soul knew only 
occasional breaks of blue sky.” 

Towards the close of her life Pauline diagnosed her own 
character in a few pungent sentences that carry conviction of 
the writer’s sincerity while painting the dreary little sketch: 
“Nobody has a better right than I to complain of Nature. 
She has refused everything to me, and has given me the sense of 
all that I lack. There is no moment at which I do not feel the 
weight of the complete mediocrity to which I am condemned. 
I know that self-content and happiness are often the prize of this 
mediocrity of which I so bitterly complain, but, as Nature has 
not joined to it the gift of illusion, she has made it a torture to 
me... This absolute want of illusion and of being carried away 
is my bane in a thousand ways. I judge myself as an indifferent 
person would judge me, and I see my friends as they are.” In 
this passage the sufferings of an over-sensitive nature, driven 
almost to cynicism by the sorrows and disappointments of life, 
are pathetically revealed. No wonder Pauline regretted that she 
was not one of those fortunate mortals able to judge themselves 
leniently, and see their friends as they wish them to be rather 
than as they are. But her critical sensibility and clear-sighted- 
ness were of value in enabling her to judge impartially even what 
she loved best, love in her case not being blind. 

Refinement was a natural attribute of such a high-strung dis- 
position, and Pauline de Beaumont’s first disillusion resulted 
from the absence of that quality in her liusband. The daughter 
of Monsieur de Montmorin—an excellent man, tutor to the 
Dauphin (afterwards Louis XVI.) and later Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, which post he filled until a year before the Revolution 
—she was married in 1786 at the age of sixteen to the Comte 
Frangois de Beaumont, a coarse, ill-tempered young man, in- 
clined angrily to resent the evident superiority of his youthful 
bride, who naturally could not endure him. After a year of 
misery the uncongenial pair separated for good, although, with 
the prevailing indifference to marriage ties, they were not 
divorced till sixteen years after, and then on account of money 
matters only. 

On leaving her worthless husband, Pauline returned to her 
father’s house and became his secretary, also presiding over his 
salon, whereby she made many friends for herself. Suard and 
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Amélie were among these, Madame de Kriidner, Alfieri and 
Madame d’Albany, as the widow of Charles Edward was called ; 
last, but not least, the excitable Madame de Staél, nicknamed 
“the Whirlwind” by her intimates. Pauline greatly admired 
the authoress’s works, and conceived a deep affection for her, 
which Madame de Staél at first encouraged and reciprocated. 
Afterwards, she cooled towards the faithful Pauline, because the 
latter had no sympathy for Benjamin Constant, who during 
a long period ruled “Corinne’s” life. Constant was by no 
means popular, and Pauline not singular in her dislike of him. 
But though she never overcame, or tried to overcome, this 
antipathy, she felt the change in Madame de Staél as might 
have been expected from such a sensitive person, and would 
not give up her friend even when their intercourse had become 
more of a pain than a pleasure. Later on the breach was 
“patched up though not healed,” we are told; certain it is 
that after Pauline’s death Madame de Staél (then deserted 
by Constant) realized what a good friend she had lost in her, and 
declared she had always loved the fragile suffering woman, in 
spite of their diversity of opinion on some important points. 

The shock of the Revolution seems to have confirmed Madame 
de Beaumont’s bad health, to which, indeed, she owed her escape 
from the guillotine. A dramatic account is given of the arrest of 
the whole Montmorin family in 1792—after Montmorin had been 
done to death in Paris for his services to the king—at the 
Chateau de Passy sur Yonne, where they had fled for safety. 
Pauline alone was left free, the revolutionary officials not choosing 
to burden themselves with such a weakly traveller on the journey 
to Paris. Unable to endure the idea of separation from her family, 
she entreated to be carried off with the rest, and was permitted 
actually to mount the tumbril beside her mother, brother and 
sister. But very soon a fainting-fit convinced the brutal officials 
that their fears as to her causing trouble were well-founded, and 
they promptly put her down on the snowy road and continued 
their journey. The half-fainting girl managed to reach a cottage 
in the neighbouring village, where some kindly disposed peasants 
took her in, and here her strength gave way altogether, so that 
any attempt to go further became impossible. She stayed with 
the good peasants for months, doubtless escaping the fate which 
overtook all her relatives through this disappearance in a humble 
refuge where no one could have thought of seeking a daughter of 
the chateau. Perhaps the guillotine seemed a kinder fate to the 
bereaved Pauline than living to drag out years of bodily wretched- 
ness and mental despondency, sorrowing for the tragic loss of 
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her whole family ; however, she was destined to revive from the 
prostration caused by these terrible events, and recover sufficient 
vitality to influence strongly for good the lives of several persons 
with whom she later came in contact. 

The first of these was Joubert, who made Madame de Beaumont's 
acquaintance while she was still languidly living in the peasants’ 
hut, not having strength enough to care about exchanging it for 
a more suitable abode. Joubert— philosopher, critic, littérateur, 
keen appreciator of his friends’ work, which, like Pauline, he 
could judge with perfect impartiality—had much in common with 
his new friend, and they drew together from the first moment of 
meeting. The great amiability of Joubert is shown by one 
of his favourite maxims: ‘“ Wear velvet inside you, and try 
to give pleasure at every hour of your life.” He took the 
deepest interest in people he cared about, and was loved by 
all those acquainted with his calm unselfish personality. Pauline 
needed just such a friend to cheer her in her despondent state, 
and help her to arrange her broken life anew. They shared 
many interests, chiefly of a literary kind, both being ardent 
book-lovers. Joubert frequently visited her in the hut and 
brought her volumes from his store, which they discussed with 
mutual satisfaction; finally she paid a visit to his house at 
Villeneuve, where she was welcomed by Madame Joubert as 
warmly as by her amiable husband, and both remained her 
life-long friends. 

In course of time Madame de Beaumont ventured to Paris, 
Robespierre being dead, with a view to recovering some of the 
property confiscated during the Revolution. In this she was 
partly successful; the Montmorins’ estate at Theil, near Passy, 
was also restored to her nieces, and between that place and Paris 
Pauline spent several years. It was not until 1800 that she, at 
the instance of Joubert, obtained a divorce from Monsieur de 
Beaumont, when some settlement of money affairs was made, by 
which she was enabled to carry out her wish to set up a salon of 
her own in Paris. Here she gathered round her such friends as 
had survived the Revolution, as well as many more introduced by 
Joubert, and became the ruling spirit of a brilliant company. A 
general revival of society had taken place. Madame Récamier, 
Madame Joseph Bonaparte, Madame Tallien, and other lesser 
lights, held their salons regularly; the Suards, now back from 
exile, resumed their pleasant evening gatherings, and were, no 
doubt, especially ready to welcome Pauline because she and her 
cousin, Madame de Pange, had given Amélie shelter for a while 
during her husband’s exile in Germany. 
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“The old French spirit” was represented in these nightly 
assemblies as it has been in no society since. Having rallied 
with French vivacity from their misfortunes, the members of 
Madame de Beaumont’s circle once again interested themselves in 
questions of art and literature; and notwithstanding all that had 
happened to damp their ardour since they last fought about opera 
composers, and went into raptures over literary lions, a new 
specimen of the latter genus was hailed with great enthusiasm. 
This was Chateaubriand, although at the time he became an 
intimate in Pauline’s salon he was not yet celebrated, but he had 
already written (though not published) “ Atala” and “ Réné,” and 
was occupied on “ Le Génie du Christianisme.” Fontanes, the poet, 
who had met the young man during an exile in London, where he 
was struggling unsuccessfully with poverty in the purlieus of Grub 
Street, introduced him to Pauline’s society as a budding genius, 
and they one and all concurred in his opinion that great things 
were to be expected from the new-comer. Pauline herself not 
only believed heart and soul in his genius, but fell deeply in love 
with him at first sight. Chateaubriand returned her passion, 
undeterred of course by the fact that he had a wife already (that 
accommodating lady usually resided in the country with her 
husband’s sisters, while he roamed about the world writing 
masterpieces and making new acquaintances); indeed so quickly 
did the two discover their mutual sympathy, that the poet almost 
immediately took to making Pauline a private visit every day, 
besides appearing regularly among her guests at night. 

In an analysis of Chateaubriand, both as man and poet, which 
cannot be done justice to by quotation, Miss Sichel makes an 
admirable comparison of him to Byron, pointing out in how many 
respects these two erratic geniuses resembled each other, different 
as were the outward circumstances of their lives. Both “made a 
melodrama of life, themselves always playing the leading part” 

. “neither of them could exist apart from an audience, 
whether of one or more persons”. . . . and again, “ Byron posed 
as the bad man, and thought himself worse than he was; Chateau- 
briand posed as the good man, and thought himself better than 
he was.” 

As to which was really the better man, and the reasons why 
Byron earned universal reprobation, while Chateaubriand was 
blessed by the Pope as the reviver of religion in France, this 
clever criticism must be read entire; quotation, as we have said, 
can only spoil it. 

Joubert, being absent from Paris at the time of Chateaubriand’s 


arrival, was at once informed by Madame de Beaumont of the 
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shining light that had appeared to illuminate her modest salon. 
Wishing to judge for himself, he persuaded the young man to 
pay him a visit at Villeneuve, where he lived, and fully endorsed 
his friend’s exalted opinion of the new poet. But Chateaubriand, 
ready as he was to listen to such appreciative opinions, could not 
long remain away from his latest enchantress. After returning 
from the country his daily visits to Pauline were made twice, 
exclusive of the evening assemblies, and she now gave herself up 
entirely to stimulating his genius, which needed some discerning 
critic to spur it on to its highest achievements. Under her 
auspices Chateaubriand worked his best always. In order to 
secure uninterrupted solitude to prepare “Le Génie du Chris- 
tianisme” for publication, Pauline hit upon the idea of taking a 
cottage at Savigny, a short distance from Paris, whither they 
retired together and passed some happy months of congenial 
labour, he composing, she copying and revising what he wrote. 
Her letters to Joubert at this period show what pains she took 
to prove herself a worthy critic, and how she insisted on Chateau- 
briand’s polishing his work carefully, instead of hastening to 
finish it by an impossibly early date that he had fixed. This was 
certainly the happiest period of the solitary woman’s life, and 
stands out brighter by reason of the dark shadows before and 
behind it. For a time her melancholy vanished, her health 
improved, she enjoyed the quiet country life, and felt herself 
of real use to Chateaubriand, who, for the moment, adored 
her alone. 

When the famous book was at length brought to a conclusion, 
the two, who had laboured almost equally hard over it, decided 
to allow themselves a holiday and take a little journey together ; 
but just then an opportunity occurred for Pauline to prove how 
unselfishly she loved Chateaubriand. He received an offer of 
an important diplomatic appointment, and she, perceiving the 
advantage it would be for his career, did her utmost to persuade 
him to accept it and return to his wife, an indispensable condition. 
She succeeded with some trouble; Chateaubriand went back to 
his neglected spouse, and Madame de Beaumont returned to Paris, 
sadly disconsolate over his departure. 

The shadows now began to close in round Pauline’s life. She 
had herself induced Chateaubriand to leave her (it must be 
remembered that his remaining away from Madame de Chateau- 
briand was not considered a reprehensible proceeding in the 
society they belonged to), yet the ease with which he turned to 
new friends and new interests must surely have wounded her 
faithful heart. She missed him, too, sorely, and this inward 
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suffering told upon her delicate frame, so that she grew constantly 
weaker. Joubert, in deep anxiety about her, induced her to try 
the baths of Mont Dore, where the “cure” at first took good 
effect. 

Chateaubriand was now in Rome, where he had been appointed 
first secretary to the French Ambassador by Napoleon. With a 
poetic disregard of consequences, he wrote to beg his wife, Madame 
de Custine (a young and beautiful adorer of his), and Madame de 
Beaumont, all to join him in the Eternal City. Fortunately, the 
two former prudently declined, but Pauline, aware probably of her 
approaching end, suddenly resolved to break off her “cure” at 
Mont Dore and spend her last days with the man she loved. 
Accomplishing the journey in spite of great suffering, she reached 
Rome in the autumn of 1803, and a slight improvement in health 
followed, probably caused by the joy of seeing Chateaubriand 
again. Together they visited the wonders of the city in the 
pleasant autumn days, but Pauline’s revival was of short duration. 
Very soon her malady increased, she was compelled to take to 
her bed, and never rose from it again. Her death—which she 
herself had prophesied for the jour des morts—took place on 
November 4th, quite peacefully, in the presence of Chateaubriand, 
who records that she died happy in the knowledge of his attach- 
ment. Very likely this early departure (she was but thirty- 
three) spared the poor lady many a bitter future disillusion, for 
her poet-lover was anything but constant. He, however, believed 
himself inconsolable, and his sorrow ostentatiously expressed 
itself in a handsome marble tomb erected to Pauline’s memory at 
Rome, also in a chapter of his “ Mémoires d’outre Tombe,” many 
years later, where a whole poetic scene is evolved out of her quiet 
death. More touching than Chateaubriand’s elaborated emotion 
is the unobtrusive grief of Joubert, who never recovered from the 
sorrow of Pauline’s loss, though he survived her many years. He 
always dedicated October—the month of her last illness—to her 
memory, by “ retiring altogether from the world to mourn and to 
meditate,” and no other affection ever replaced his friendship for 
the kindred spirit thus faithfully remembered. 

As we close the book which has transported us for awhile into 
that quaint era, a faint whiff of old-fashioned perfume seems 
wafted to us from its pages, and we are grateful to the authoress 
for evoking memories of the “dear ghosts” who inhabited that 
vanished world, now so completely gone by. 





A Politician’s Romarce. 


Racuet Netz sat idle in her old-fashioned room in a quiet street 
—one of the few streets left in London where the houses date 
back to the early part of the eighteenth century, and witness 
silently to the deterioration of taste in building. Her rooms 
were at the top, and over a high stone wall on the other side of 
the road she could see a little garden where three trees made a 
brave show in summer, and stirred memories of the garden in 
Treland where she had wondered and worshipped as a child, now 
lost for ever. The room was rather like a cottage, but a cottage 
glorified. For too often the peasantry of to-day hang almanacs 
from the grocer of the nearest town, who advertises his teas at 
Christmastime by a crude chromo of some royalty, on their 
panelled walls, or mourning cards which, admirable as tributes 
to the wealth of the humble family in bereavements are yet 
unsuitable as adornments of the walls of antiquity. Now Rachel 
had a perfect sense of what was due to her sloping floor, wood 
panelling and formal Queen Anne window panes. Her furniture 
was old and plain, and her few prints matched it. They would 
not have stirred the envy of a collector, but they looked well 
enough in their old frames on the uneven walls, painted a warm 
red, which made a good background for Rachel’s shining hair. 
That hair was her peculiar glory, and was almost an enemy to 
her well-featured earnest face, since no one could remember 
afterwards what was the colour of her eyes, or the shape of her 
nose, or if her mouth were a good or bad one. They only talked 
according to their several ability of her hair. In sober truth it 
was as if nature had played the spider when Rachel came into the 
world, and had woven a mesh about her head to snare the 
sunlight of God and the souls of men “faster than gnats in 
cobwebs.” And one of the gnats was Bellersham. It was by 
the merest chance that Rachel had met him, for the world in 
which a brilliant politician of Cabinet rank moves was a barred 
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world to her. She lived alone and worked for her living. Her 
family had never been one of any distinction in the past, unless 
it is distinguished to have lived in poverty for many centuries on 
the same plot of ground. No Neil had ever been heard of in 
history. None of them had won lustre for their name by a good 
marriage, and Rachel’s father was not guilty of a mésalliance 
contrary to the traditions of his house, when he married a 
Jewish woman of great beauty but of parentage which did not 
invite scrutiny. Miriam Chaim gloried in being a Jewess, and 
never lost in her Irish home a spirit of rebellion against 
Christians and the West, in which after a time Hugh Neil was 
scornfully included. The weak, good-tempered Irishman soon 
found that he had bound himself to a firebrand, a woman 
imbued with an uncanny medieval hatred of the powers which 
had made her people a degenerate race, and persecuted them 
through all the centuries. The poor brand soon burnt itself out, 
leaving Rachel as a spark to show it had been, and Hugh Neil 
married again, a Dublin girl, middle-class to her fingers-tips, 
who persuaded him to sell the tumble-down barn in Clare, and 
brought him a tribe of little Neils as the years went on. Then 
Rachel thought it was time to go out into the world. With the 
sale of Clandebarrow she seemed to lose her father, who was 
absorbed henceforth in the second Mrs. Neil’s schemes—the 
brewery in Dublin, the villa in Kingstown—and forgot the wind- 
swept churchyard in stony Clare, where the wild daughter of 
the Hebrews lay buried. But that all happened a long while 
ago, and Rachel had been in London some years, struggling for 
success in the literary game at which there are too many players 
now-a-days, when Bellersham was introduced to her at an evening 
party at Lady Egeria Wyndham’s. Lady Egeria dabbled in 
literature herself, and was pleased sometimes to patronise the 
workers, Still Rachel would never have been asked to this 
particular party if Lady Egeria had not wanted her hair for the 
“Living Pictures ” she was getting up (shrewdly taking a leaf out 
of the book of the music-halls) to amuse her guests. Bellersham’s 
marked admiration of her protégée that night disturbed her, and 
as the weeks went on, and she suspected that he contrived to 
meet her elsewhere, she felt it her duty to warn Rachel. 

“She mustn’t have her head turned by Cecil Bellersham,” she 
thought, “and Cecil Bellersham mustn’t be distracted from 
Maud Scarisbrick.” 

“We hardly ever see Mr. Bellersham now,” said Lady 
Randlemere one day when Rachel was having tea with Lady 
Egeria. Lady Randlemere was a funny old frump, chiefly famed 
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for her bonnets, which always looked for all the world like jocund 
turbans. ‘“ When he is not at the House, where is he? Randle- 
mere says he can never find him disengaged, yet people tell me they 
don’t meet him anywhere.” Now Lady Egeria noticed Rachel's 
flush at the mention of Bellersham’s name, the sudden moistness 
of her blue eyes and a tell-tale curve about her lips which 
would have been a smile had it dared. So she rattled off : 

“Oh, he is in immense request, Julia, especially among the 
women! You and I are quiet people, you know, and don’t run 
about to the slap-dash smart functions where his butterfly 
propensities take him. I hear he has two or three flirtations on 
hand, but he can’t make up his mind which lady he adores most 
any more than he can settle which party he will eventually lead. 
He is so undependable. If he doesn’t get steadier, and if he 
doesn’t marry the right woman, he won't be in the next Con- 
servative Cabinet.” And then Lady Egeria adroitly led the 
conversation on to political matters, feeling, though she never 
looked at Rachel, that her shaft had gone home. That was 
yesterday, and to-day poor Rachel, who was all too morbidly 
alive to Lady Egeria’s innuendo, was waiting with a curious 
pain at her heart for Bellersham to come from the House, as he 
did almost daily, to have tea with her. 

The waiting was a dreary business. Try as she would, she 
could not drive out a feeling of distrust. Was it true? Did 
Bellersham go from her to other women of more brilliant position 
and greater beauty and make them the confidences which she 
had dreamed were her inviolately solitary possession? He had 
told her once he could not take politics seriously. Perhaps he 
could not take friendship seriously either. Perhaps—Rachel’s 
cheeks burned as she heard his step on the stairs—he was 
amusing himself, and would throw her aside when she had ceased 
to interest him. 

“Dear, I am late,” said Bellersham, and he kissed her flushed 
face. It was not the first time, but to-day it exasperated her. 

“Don’t kiss me,” she cried almost angrily, “I thought your 
foible was originality, and it is certainly not original. You have 
often told me that what every one does, is on the face of it to be 
avoided.” 

Bellersham looked at her curiously. He was too astute an 
observer not to see at once that something had troubled her, 
and put her on her guard. It annoyed him, for hitherto nothing 
had been more delightful to him than the simple, child-like way 
in which she had accepted his affection. She had never coquetted 
with him, and there had not been a shade of self-conscious 
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embarrassment in her manner, when he had talked to her in the 
language of a lover. 

“ Rachel, you are vexed,” he said quietly. 

“T did not know it,” answered Rachel, making herself very 
busy with the tea-things. “I suppose I have a right to be 
cynical sometimes. You often are, yet I don’t assume you are 
out of temper because of it.” 

“All the same,” said Bellersham, “I know something has 
troubled you. Why do you try to keep it from me? Is it a 
flash of the marvellous spirit which makes you turn a brave face 
to the world when you are harassed? But I am not the world. 
I want to help you in your difficulties and sympathise with your 
sorrows. I hoped you would always confide in me, There is 
nothing I would not do for you!” 

“That stock phrase!” exclaimed Rachel scornfully. ‘‘ How 
much it says, how little it means! A man uses it to every 
woman to whom he wishes to be agreeable, but he would be very 
sorry if any one of them took him at his word. Keep that 
sentence for your other friends, who are sensible enough to know 
it means nothing. I am different and can’t play at the game of 
high-sounding compliments. I tell you plainly that when you 
say there is nothing you would not do for me, I don’t believe 
you! IfI were to put you to the test!” 

There was passion in Rachel’s voice, her eyes were bright, and 
it was easy to see that the bitter contempt she affected was only 
a thin disguise of love. When she had finished speaking she 
went abruptly to the window and opened it, letting in the warm 
summer rain. 

Bellersham got up and put his hand on her shoulder. 

“You are wrong, Rachel. I don’t use empty words to you. 
Do you know why?” 

Rachel stirred uneasily under his hand, like a fretful child. 

“Because,” Bellersham went on eagerly, “you are the one 
woman in the world I love. I could not degrade my feeling for you 
by elaborate and meaningless compliments. Since I have known 
you all things and people have become insignificant and unreal. 
The political career which they say lies before me, but they over- 
rate my capacities, might be snatched from me to-morrow—I 
should not care, if I had you. I despise all the pleasures which 
once tickled my appetite. The pleasure your companionship gives 


me, belittles them. Your friendship is the only possession for 
which I care a straw!” 


Rachel’s heart beat loud and fast. She was conscious of a 
sudden feeling of helplessness, as if she were drifting without sail 
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or rudder on the fierce sea of Bellersham’s emotion. She saw he 
was in earnest, yet she tried to doubt it. 

“Don’t talk rashly,” she murmured, with a great effort at self- 
repression. “It is cruel to me.” 

“Cruel!” cried Bellersham. “Call it cruel or what name you 
please, but it is true—I am not excited—I am only giving 
expression to the experience of months—I worship you! ” 

He was conscious this was banal, and though he was feeling 
deeply he stopped to condemn it. It is a humiliating fact, but 
love is a great leveller. A clever man finds himself on the same 
footing as a dull one for once. 

“Oh, I have been so happy,” said Rachel, overpowered by his 
vehemence. ‘Your friendship has been the only sweetness I 
have known since I was a child, and now it has come to an end. 
Yes, it must end, for it will be dangerous, now it is dishonoured 
by passion. Your words cannot be unsaid. You must not come 
here again.” 

She stopped abruptly, for she felt if she said another word she 
would burst into tears. She had spoken quite truthfully. The 
idea that Bellersham could marry her had never entered her head 
at all, and mingled with the joy his confession of love had given 
her, was a sense of degradation. Gossip was for ever assigning 
him this wife or that, and society paragraphs had gone so far as 
to formally announce his engagement to the daughter of the 
leader of the Conservative party, Lord Scarisbrick. Rachel had 
grown accustomed to look on Bellersham as a friend, and even 
when Lady Egeria had stirred up jealousy in her heart her point 
of view had not shifted. She had convinced herself that it was 
his friendship she was jealous of, not his love. To Bellersham her 
words were inexplicable. He thought they were in bad taste, and 
disliked their taint of exaggeration. 

“TI don’t understand you, Rachel,” he said quietly, “why talk 
melodramatically about ‘dishonour ? Of course, knowing me as 
you do, you can’t mean what you have just said.” 

“T mean,” interrupted Rachel grandiloquently, not daring 
however to look at his face, “ that I believed a friendship between 
& man and a woman was possible, and that to-day I have learnt I 
was wrong. It is a dreadful disappointment that ours should end, 
as people have warned me such friendships always do, with the 
woman’s degradation.” 

“My dear child,” said Bellersham, trampling on his irritation, 
“you must be extraordinarily wrong-headed to see anything 
degrading in this. Or else I am a terrible blunderer. If there 
had been anything to make it impossible for me to marry you 
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anything which would have made it dishonouring for you to listen 
to my love, I should have kept silent, at all costs. A devotion 
like mine is not ended in an hour, Rachel. If you don’t want to 
be my wife, you must still have my friendship, whether you like 
it or not, and you may be sure that I shall not renew any protes- 
tations of love. I was betrayed into telling the truth bya look 
of yours which made me dream you loved me. If that was pre- 
sumptuous, forget the betrayal. But don’t talk about our 
intercourse ending—don’t deny me the delightful hours which 
you alone can give me, which prevent my life being all dust and 
red tape. I tell you my happiness depends on you.” 

“Dare I believe you?” said Rachel with flaming cheeks. 
Her powers of restraint reeled and she held out her arms. How 
often they had withered with emptiness! And now a world of 
splendour seemed to fill them as Bellersham drew her close. 

“People will say you have married beneath you,” she said 
hesitatingly. 

“The people who will say that are not worth a thought, 
answered Bellersham with a glad laugh as he looked at the 
beautiful passionate face. “They would be dullards indeed, who, 
having seen you, did not recognise that you were one of the 
world’s blood-royal.” 

“ Ah—now you give me confidence! When you talk like that 
I become what you think me, and I am afraid of nothing. Oh, 
how lame! I want to say something you will remember.” 

“People never do say anything worth remembering when they 
are in love,” Bellersham said, “so don’t try. I shall always 
remember how you looked, and how your wonderful hair felt. 
There is more in that than in well-turned sentences.” 

“But if you feel great things, you like to express them well,” 
Rachel objected. ‘I was just having rather a grand sweeping 
feeling about riding on the wind, and conquering the stars which 
have fought against me so long.” 

“This comes of writing verse!” said Bellersham mischievously. 
“ Well! I'll remember your wind and stars. There is something 
like them in you.” 


Il. 


Rachel was not happy even during the first fortnight of her 
engagement to Bellersham. She was passionately and absurdly 
jealous of the part of his life of which she knew nothing. Because 
she would not, or could not, understand the gravity of the political 
situation, she resented Bellersham’s being at the House oftener 
than he was with her. She reproached him with coldness because 
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he only found time to send brief notes in answer to her daily 
outpourings of all that was in her heart. It was natural to her 
to put no constraint upon her feelings or upon the expression of 
them, and because she had some poetic power she could not help 
showing talent in these wild letters, but she showed as well a 
relaxed self-abandonment which jarred on Bellersham’s reticent 
nature. He sympathised deeply with her intellectual passion for 
the beautiful, to the reality of which some of her verse testified. 
It almost annoyed him to see it overgrown by a sensuous and 
sentimental passion for him. The very fact that she had 
character and ability made Bellersham dislike all the more her 
writing and talking as a weakling who was listless and unhappy 
all the hours which were not spent with him. He felt that 
the interests which had cheered her life before he came into it 
could not have been swept away in a few days. He remonstrated 
with her when she said she should never write again, and then 
she cried out that his love for her was a toy to play with when he 
was idle, while hers was her life itself. Against the flint of his 
reasonableness poor misguided Rachel scraped her sensitive skin 
again, and again. 

“Have you told Lady Egeria you are going to marry me?” 
she asked suddenly one day when Bellersham was advising her 
more strongly than usual not to give up journalism, 

“No,” Bellersham answered quietly. ‘From a political point 
of view it is unadvisable just now.” 

In a minute Rachel's hot jealousy was up in arms. 

“How can I help hating politics,” she said bitterly. “ You are 
for ever making them the excuse for treating me badly. I cannot 
see why they should prevent your telling an old friend that you 
are engaged. I often see Lady Egeria, and her inquisitive face 
when you are mentioned exasperates me! I am no diplomat, 
Cecil, and I can’t pretend I don’t see you. She worms it out of 
me, and then insults me by suggesting that it is ‘not proper.’” 

Rachel laughed, a hard little laugh, which touched Bellersham, 
and he repressed the sharp answer which he had thought for a 
minute her morbid sensitiveness deserved, She misunderstood his 
silence, and the tears thronged in burning battalions to her eyes. 

“Why do you let me be exposed to this kind of thing,” she 
cried out. “Is it honest and straightforward to keep our engage- 
ment secret? Women in your own rank of life would not submit 
to it. Why should I, because I am poor and unknown?” 

Bellersham’s lips trembled. Every scene of this kind with the 
woman he loved left its mark. He recognised with something like 
despair that a chasm of misunderstanding yawned between them, 
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and that he was powerless to bridge it. He had laughed at her, 
reasoned with her, scolded her—all three courses had failed. If 
Rachel had not been absorbed in her own diseased fancies, she 
would have noticed the change which came over his face at her 
wild words. For a long time he stood motionless in front of the 
window, staring at the trees opposite. The silence of the quiet 
street was marked, not broken by the persevering twitter of the 
sparrows, and the distant hum of the busy life of a great city. 
At last he drew his hand across his forehead as though he were 
dreaming, and wanted to wake. 

“You hurt me by not trusting me,” he said wearily ; “but you 
hurt yourself the most. Where there is no trust explanations do 
no good, and you will not understand this one, if you cannot 
identify yourself with my work and my ambitions.” 

All tone had gone out of the voice which sometimes recalled 
the mellow fulness of a clarionet. 

“T can,” Rachel said sullenly, with her face still turned away ; 
“but I want you to love me above your work, above your life, 
above all things.” 

“Instead, I love you in all things, which is better, Rachel, 
dear; that is the love which is made of stuff which endures.” 

She came towards him, and knelt at his feet, burying her head 
on his knee. For one moment she was overwhelmed by a passion 
of remorse for having unreasonably doubted him. Bellersham 
felt the change in her mood, and went on: 

“Lady Egeria is admittedly the biggest gossip in London. If 
I told her about our engagement it would involve making it 
public. It is not diplomatic to do that until the autumn. It is 
difficult for you to follow the tortuous labyrinth of political 
connections, but I think I can make this clear without burden- 
some detail. Lord Scarisbrick will undoubtedly form the next 
Government, if the Conservatives come in again after the dissolu- 
tion in the autumn. He is favourably disposed towards me, and 
there seems no doubt that he will offer me something in the 
Cabinet. Possibly I might go to the Home Office, although the 
old Tory stagers would be indignant. So far it is all political. 
Now this is where my private life comes in, and where you come 
in. Scarisbrick has a daughter, a wild young woman of the new 
school. He has got it into his head that it would be very suitable 
and appropriate if I married her. Unfortunately a princess with 
golden locks” (here Bellersham stooped and kissed Rachel’s 
bowed head fondly) “holds me in thrall. Besides I know Maud 
Scarisbrick well, and she doesn’t care twopence about me. She is 
practically engaged to Dingwall P 
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“Dingwall, the novelist!” interrupted Rachel, looking up for 
the first time, her blue eyes shining. ‘“ Oh, Cecil, is he as splendid 
as his books?” 

“ Well, I always want a glossary for both,” Bellersham answered, 
laughing ; “if to be absolutely unintelligible is splendid, Dingwall 
is very splendid indeed. Scarisbrick is a bit of a martinet. He 
will be angry anyhow at his daughter not marrying as he wishes, 
but if he hears that I am engaged before he knows she is engaged, 
he will vent his disappointment on me. There are private eddies 
within the political eddies. My chances of office are small indeed 
if I offend Scarisbrick, who is about the only man who believes in 
me. Dear, I am sorry to bother your unpolitical mind with such 
a long story, but it is best you should be in my confidence, and 
know exactly why I do not tell the whole world at once that I am 
going to marry you next spring. Scarisbrick must believe that 
the blow to his hopes comes from Maud, not from me.” 

“I hope you hate her,” cried Rachel vehemently. She re- 
membered having seen Maud Scarisbrick at Lady Egeria’s, and 
the memory was of beauty, and wit, and vivacity. 

“Oh, dear no!” Bellersham answered lightly. ‘“ Maud and I are 
excellent friends, she is my political adviser.” 

This was the most ill-advised thing Bellersham could have said 
to Rachel, who was incapable of understanding politics at all, 
and who morbidly construed these words as a reflection on her. 
She said nothing at the time, but day by day she nursed her 
jealousy of his political life in which his “excellent friend,” that 
other woman, could advise him, and of which she knew nothing. 
She had gloried in her ignorance at one time, and had begged 
Bellersham not to talk about politics, as she did not know the 
difference between a Liberal and a Conservative. With admirable 
inconsistency she was hurt and angry now that he never men- 
tioned them. No doubt he would have done so at once if she had 
asked him, but she was foolishly proud and would not. 

On the 20th of July it was Rachel’s birthday, and Bellersham 
has made a point of coming to see her in the afternoon, although 
every moment of that day it was important for him to be at the 
House. She was in a singularly sweet and winning mood, and 
not a remote discord sounded in their talk until Bellersham got 
up and looked anxiously at his watch. Rachel’s old clock was 
beautiful but untrustworthy. 

“Good-bye, dear heart,” he said, with real regret in his voice, 
“T must go now.” 

“Go!” cried Rachel, with exaggerated emphasis. “Go on 
my birthday! Ob, Cecil, you can’t, you promised to dine with 
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me somewhere and take me toa play. It will be cruel if you 
disappoint me.” 

“T ought to go back to the House,” said Bellersham uneasily. 

“The House! The House!” Rachael stamped her foot. “On 
the day you asked me to marry you, you said, ‘ There is nothing 
in the world I would not do for you” It strikes me there is 
nothing you would do, if these wretched politics interfered.” 

“These wretched politics,” said Bellersham sternly, and his 
face had grown pale, as hers flushed into passion, “are my career. 
I am not a man to use high-sounding phrases about ambition, but 
I am anxious to use every opportunity I have of getting on. I 
am thirty-seven and I have trifled away too much time already. 
This night is an important one in my life. It is for you to 
choose whether it works me good or harm.” 

“Don’t talk so coldly, Cecil,” Rachel said pleadingly. “Tell 
me about to-night.” 

“T am bound to be back at eight because we fancy the oppo- 
sition mean to try and close the debate and snatch a division. 
Lord William Hunting will speak as long as he can, but there is no 
one to follow him if Iam not there. If the opposition conspire to be 
silent the debate will collapse and the Government will be beaten.” 

“What then?” asked Rachel. 

Bellersham looked at her to see if she were acting. But 
apparently the question was asked quite ingenuously. 

“You are a clever woman, Rachel. Unless I am explaining 
very badly you must understand. If we are beaten to-night, 
although it will really be the fault of the disorganisation of our 
voting, it will be said to be mine. As it is, my undependableness 
is a byword, and this will be the finishing stroke. 1t might take 
me years to regain people’s confidence.” 

“Tt is all very dull,” yawned Rachel. But this time her 
indifference was affected. She was greatly excited, and almost 
insanely anxious to test her power. 

“ Dull or not,” said Bellersham, “it is a serious emergency.” 

The world of politics, of political men and political battles, of 
divisions, secretaries, whips and Cabinet making had seemed far 
off, unreal and unimportant during the last hour. Rachel and 
her old French songs, which she sang to a spinet whose wiry 
concord was her sole relic of Clandebarrow, had put him under a 
spell. The emotional side of his nature had forgotten in the 
dreamland of her music and her beauty the reality of the 
ambitions of public life. Her selfishness did not strike him in 
the presence of her overpowering attraction. As she pleaded 
with him for her birthday treat, the division lobby became 
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shadowy. The sinews of his will as a man of sense and a man of 
honour relaxed. He began to reproach himself for having given 
her so few pleasures. He began to underrate the importance of 
his being at the House, to wonder that he had ever thought 
anything could signify but this woman, whose loveliness thrilled 
his blood, whose society was the centre of his interest, the only 
thing about which it was possible to care. 

“Well, V'll take you to dine at the Savoy,” he said at last. 
“It is running a dangerous risk, but rather than disappoint 
you ” 

Rachel flung her arms round his neck. Her eyes shone like 
stars. She was too drunk with triumph at having got her way to 
have any qualms about the risk. 

“T must rush home and dress,” Bellersham said, feeling at that 
moment no qualms either. But before he was half-way down the 
narrow stairs he began to be troubled. 

As it was there was no serious harm done, but supposing it 
had really been a question of ruining his career, would Rachel 
still have behaved like an unreasonable child ? 

At the Albany he was met by a note from the senior Govern- 
ment whip bearing outside the alarming words “ Urgent—try 
Brooks’ and then Albany.” The politician woke again, as he tore 
it open. “Come at once,” it ran. ‘We are short-handed. 
Hunting can’t go on much longer. Division must be saved.” 
He sat down and tried to write to Rachel to explain that from 
being unadvisable, it had now become impossible for him to 
disobey orders. But the pen, which could rattle off an article for 
a monthly, in an inconceivably short time, and never felt a clog 
on it, when it drew up the skeleton of a speech, now halted, 
hesitated and was lost. A second mandate came in, “If the 
debate collapses now, we shall be beaten. There is not a moment 
to be lost,” and Bellersham hurried away leaving the unfinished 
note to Rachel lying on the table. 

As he came under the shadows of Westminster, the political 
danger alone occupied his thoughts. Would he bein time? He 
sprang out of the cab and hurried along the corridor, feverishly 
afraid that he might hear the clatter of that ominous electric bell 
announcing a division. No! Hunting was still on his legs. The 
danger was over. 

“Tn half-an-hour there will be plenty of our people here,” 
whispered a perspiring whip. “Not one of the opposition will 
speak. You must go on, until we fill up.” 

Bellersham was not used to speaking to empty benches. He 
could have laughed as he caught the chairman’s eye in the desert. 
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At the end of the half-hour, although the subject was not one 
which particularly interested him, he was still speaking fluently, 
and was apparently unexhausted. The manceuvre of the op- 
position had failed, for when Bellersham sat down urgent 
messages had rallied the Government’s scattered forces. Pro- 
vincial opposition speakers had been induced to hold their peace 
for nothing. The division resulted in a victory for the Govern- 
ment. Bellersham’s name was on every one’s lips in the lobby. 
It was past ten before he could get away from congratulations. 
Once outside parliamentary precincts, Rachel rushed back upon 
his mind. It was late to go and see her. He has always resisted 
the temptation of calling on her at an hour which might give rise 
to scandal. But the thought of the weary hours she must have 
spent waiting for him, with no message to explain his absence, 
stirred him into a remorse which overcame his scruples. For a 
long time he rang at her door in vain. Then at last the little 
servant who had admitted him often before, answered the ring. 
She had a candle in her hand, and had obviously huddled on her 
clothes again in a panic of hurry. The darkness of the hall behind 
her overwhelmed Bellersham with a sudden fear. 

“T want to see Miss Neil on a matter of great importance,” he 
said roughly, and he pushed past her. 

It was customary for him to go up unannounced. 

“She’s gone away, sir,” said the maid. 

“Gone away! What do you mean?” shouted Bellersham. 
‘* Why I was here at seven. She was not going away then.” 

“No, sir,” half sobbed little Ellen. She was a drudge, a true 
London cub, untidy, with a perpetual cold in her head, but she 
cherished a feeling for Rachel which had in it the elements of 
worship. 

“Something must ’ave ’appened. She packed ’er box all in a 
‘urry, and I was to order a keb, and she went off cryin’. I could 
see, though she pretended to be laughin’ at me.” 

There was something in the servant's simple words which tore 
Bellersham’s heart. 

“ Do you know where she’s gone?” he asked in a dull voice. 

“No, sir, except it was Euston she drove to.” 


“T will go up,” said Bellersham after a silence. “She may 
have left a note for me.” 


But she had not. 

When Big Ben boomed out seven, and Bellersham did not 
come, a fever of unrest burnt in Rachel’s brain and body. 
Roving about her tiny room, as ill-luck would have it, she was 
arrested by a blue book which he had left lying on the table. She 


. 
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opened it angrily. It represented to her his harsh Parliamentary 
mood. She opened it, alas! ata page where a letter to Bellersham 
in a large bold hand had been used for a marker. 


July 20th. 
“Dearest Cissy,” it ran, “of course you are coming down to 
Richmond to-night, to my dinner. Back on the top of a ’bus 6d. 
all the way. Surely you can get away from the Westminster 
(the next word was illegibly written, and Rachel’s jaundiced fancy 
construed it as “ woman”) for once? Toute a toi, 
“ Mavp.” 


Rachel sank heavily into a chair, staring wildly, It seemed 
to her as though her reason were palsied, for she could not steady 
it to think. It was a sultry night, and as the minutes wore on, 
and footsteps in the quiet street came out of the silence, passed 
her door, and went into it again, she grew physically feverish 
and ill. There was a noise in her ears like the tapping of a creeper 
on the window-pane on a gusty night. Eight o'clock! He 
was not coming then. She took a bit of paper and wrote a few 
words, but her hand trembled so violently that the lines ran together 
—all crooked down the page. Maud Scarisbrick’s note caught her 
eye. Every word struck into her fevered brain like a heavy nail. 
A sensible woman would have thought it over, and remembered 
that it was entirely contrary to Bellersham’s character to practise 
a deceit of this kind. A sensible woman would have recalled 
what she had heard of Maud Scarisbrick, and putting it together 
would have argued that she was the sort of woman who calls a 
dozen men her “ pals,” and writes in a strain of intimacy to them 
all. A sensible woman would have understood that some graver 
political emergency must have arisen, which explained Beller- 
sham’s failure to keep faith. But this was a woman who was at 
all times captious and unreasonable, and when her passions were 
inflamed, almost insane. She had lived an irresponsible life 
which had aggravated her natural temptation to act on wild 
impulses. In her blood was the blood of outcasts and rebels. In 
such a nature there was no chance for common-sense to assert that 
she was doing Bellersham a shameful injustice, by rushing to the 
conclusion that he had deceived her all along, and that he did not 
mean to marry her. She was bitterly disappointed, and in her 
frenzy she hated him. She turned with relief to a dream of 
Ireland, and a quiet life there away from this cruel | ondon which 
had stabbed her so often. She did not pause to reason, or 
deliberate or forgive. For the sake of another woman Bellersham 
had given her this agony. That was the only clear thought in 
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her poor disordered mind. Like an arrow to the bow of her fiery 
Eastern blood, she took her flight. And, with the iron sticking 
stubbornly in her soul, she believed she was acting for his happi- 
ness—always the last infirmity of morbid minds. 

For three days Bellersham heard nothing. He shunned his 
work, he shunned his friends. His face was never seen at the 
House of Commons, nor at his clubs. He walked the streets day 
and night objectless and despairing. His inactivity stung him, 
yet he did not know what course to take to find Rachael. He 
heard rumours that the Government was gaining ground, and read 
with a sneer on his lips, that he had saved it from death. On the 
fourth day Rachel wrote. Bellersham recognised the beautiful 
handwriting on the envelope, and tore it open deliriously. He 
had not believed that anything could be worse than the suspense 
of the last few days yet as he read he could have cried out for his 
painful ignorance again. This damning certainty that she was 
lost to him for ever, froze his blood. The uncertainty had racked 
him ina flame. The definite news stretched him on “ fields of 
thick-ribbed ice.” 

The letter was very short. 


“T went away because I was miserable. I could not bear the 
idea of seeing you again after that night. There is another 
woman in the world whom you want to marry. I found that out, 
and there is another man in the world whom I ought to marry—I 
have found that out. He has been faithful to me for six years. 
He is not clever or interesting, but he will love me, and I turn to 
the quiet humdrum life with him with immense relief. I am 
tired of excitement. If one wants happiness, one must be content 
with homely things. Don’t try to find me, for by the time you 
get this I shall be married. 

“R. N.” 


It was a baffling letter. Poor Bellersham tried to blame the 
writer. He tried to think harshly of the woman who could lightly 
leave him without a word, and bind herself irrevocably to some- 
one else. But all his thoughts revolved on the axis, “I have 
lost her, and she is Rachel ! ” 


III. 


He had tracked her at last. And in a dingy room in a dingy 
house in Clonmel they stood face to face. It was only a week 
since Bellersham had got the letter, yet by the change in his face 
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it might have been years. One of his most striking charac- 
teristics had been an air of glowing health and vitality. It 
had always been in his favour, for men and women, marvelling 
at the brilliancy of his looks, were ready to believe in the 
brilliancy of his mind. A week’s anxiety had extinguished the 
lamp. Eyes and skin were lustreless. The boy in Bellersham 
was dead. 

“T am too late. You are married, Rachel.” 

“Yes, I am married.” 

“Who is your husband?” asked Bellersham with an effort. 
Until he heard it from her own lips he had not believed it 
possible. 

“He is a lawyer here. He loved me when I was very young. 
When I left London, I came straight here, and asked him if he 
still wanted to marry me. Although it was a long time since we 
had met, he never hesitated. There must be some good in a man 
who is as faithful as that.” She spoke jerkily. 

“ You will be happy then ?” 

“ Yes,” but as she said it, she raised her eyes, and there was a 
heartrending look in them, which taught Bellersham that not even 
yet had he drunk his cup of misery to the dregs. 

“Oh, my love!” he cried passionately. “ What have you done? 
Your life is wrecked, and so is mine. If you did not love me I 
could bear it, but you do, you do, Rachel!” 

He caught her in his arms and held her while she sobbed. 

“Tt was all’ my wickedness,” she said, suppressing her tears. 
“T saw a letter from Maud Scarisbrick which made me think you 
had gone to her instead of coming to me that night. I made 
myself believe that you had been making love to me to amuse 
yourself, that you I was mad with my wretchedness. I 
could not stay and face it. Oh don’t be hard on me. I was mad, 
dear. If you had left one word, one single word-—” 

“Yes,” cried Bellersham bitterly. “ Reproach me, I deserve it. 
I won’t reproach you. What use are reproaches now? If they 
could undo what’s done, I would pour them out until my tongue 
clove to the roof of my mouth. I would listen to them though 
they stung and lacerated. But they can’t alter it. Nothing can. 
You are married.” 

As she heard the cruelly inevitable words from his lips, Rachel 
shivered. It seemed to her that she had never realised it till 
now. 

“Well.” He spoke wearily. ‘There is nothing more to be 
said or done. Good-bye, Rachel.” 

“ Good-bye.” 
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He turned at the door and looked back at her, standing expres- 
sionless in the drab little room, upholstered in the hideously 
respectable fashion of twenty years ago. He thought of her 
exquisite taste, and how it would all jar on her, when she woke. 
He thought of her beauty wasted on this petty country town. 
He thought of her brilliant gifts which here must surely run to 
waste. He thought of the little grey-bearded homely man he had 
met on the steps outside, whom instinct told him now, was the 
husband. He thought of all these things, and then of what 
might have been. Ah, how terrible it was! With a quick 
exclamation he strode across the room and clasped her to his 
heart. She submitted, but her body felt chilly unresponsive. 

“Tf you are unhappy, dearest, you must tell me. Only believe, 
if it does not add to your burden, that I shall always love you. 
That vow has been broken very often. I shall not break it. 
Every year you shall know that I love you still.” 

Rachel was paralysed, and could not speak. He waited for a 
word in vain. It was an unsatisfactory parting. 

And on the stairs he brushed past the grey-beard, a dried-up 
little lawyer, in snuff-coloured clothes of a strange cut. He 
thought he heard a voice in the hideous accent of North Jreland, 
offering him “refreshment.” But he took no notice. 

That was the first of August. And on that day every year, 
Rachel got a box of roses, and in the middle of them a slip of 
paper on which was written these words, “I love you still, C. B.” 

In time they were a Prime Minister’s roses, and the woman who 
kissed them passionately was a poet whose identity was a secret, 
but whose verse was recognised far and wide to be of strange 
beauty and power. 

Yet the world, which knows so much, did not know that the poet 
had made the statesman, and the statesman had made the poet. 


R. C. Savaae. 











Gipsying by Water. 


One delightful evening in July, we, my husband and I, got out 
at Wroxham Station, the headquarters of Broadland, with many 
wraps and sundry parcels, all of which had been specially selected 
with the view of taking up our abode on the water for several 
days to come. Leaving our luggage, we started off to the river- 
side where our boat the Heron lay moored. 

Not a yacht, you will understand, nor a wherry, nor even a 
cabin boat; nothing so luxurious. Simply an eighteen-foot open 
boat, decked in at the stem and stern just sufficiently to form 
lockers, carrying a single lug sail of ample size, and fitted with 
a canvas awning to be rigged up at night or in bad weather, with 
the help of rails on each side that were slipped down when not in 
use. With the centre-board up she drew only twenty inches of 
water. She looked like a floating gipsy tent with her pale green 
awning stretched over the boom and folded sail, and I was 
surprised as I stepped in to find how roomy and comfortable it 
was. One could actually almost stand upright! 

Then we explored. A locker in the fore part served as pantry ; 
two bags of straw—or should I say mattresses ?—intended for 
beds, lay on the middle seat; a filled water-bottle was stowed 
underneath, and beside it were two boxes, one containing necessary 
crockery, the other two spirit stoves, a kettle, frying-pan, and 
saucepan. After getting stores and other necessary impedimenta 
on board, Kit took down the awning, hoisted sail, and our journey 
had begun. A look of ineffable content beamed from his face ; 
his dreams of many past days had come true; he was once again 
on the water, tiller in hand, waiting for the wind to fill the sail. 

And he had to wait. With the contrariety inherent in all things 
natural, the gentle breeze that had so lately wafted great clouds 
of dust in our faces, now died away in sweet exhaustion, and we 
crept past the vessels moored below the bridge at a pace which 
was only just motion. 

That evening will linger long in our memories. The hush of 
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eventide had fallen on all things, the deep after-glow of the 
already set sun burned in the west; every moment trees and reeds 
and grasses became more deeply silhouetted against the pearly 
light of the sky; wherries, yachts, and the houses on shore grew 
more indistinct and ghostly as we dropped farther down stream ; 
Nature was lulling her children to rest, and the sound of church 
bells chiming faintly, sweetly, across the water, might have been 
her cradle song ; birds stirred here and there in the trees, uttered 
a sleepy cheep and settled off again; only the curious rattle of 
the grasshopper warbler kept on, sounding like the unwinding of 
the line from a fishing reel. 

The tide carried us slowly, imperceptibly along about half a 
mile from the bridge, and here we lay-to for the night. But how 
loth we were to shut out that beautiful scene! The thought of 
being close to Nature all night long was so novel, so enchanting ! 

Day the Second.—If this chronicle were not strictly, faithfully, 
honourably true, I might wander into fields of fancy, and describe 
the joys of lotus-eating on the water—a most suitable place, by 
the way—during the burning hours of a hot summer day. 

But alas for the truth of it! We woke up next morning and 
were a little amused to find it wet. Of course it couldn’t last. 
We were both convinced of that. We therefore breakfasted gaily 
under our awning, enjoying the novelty of making coffee and 
frying bacon in the scanty space our boat allowed, and felt we 
were gipsies indeed. 

Our outdoor prospects were not brilliant. The rain came drop- 
dropping in big splashes into the leaden-coloured water as if 
a myriad of sprites were bobbing up and down in a sort of frog’s 
dance ; the opposite bank was unadulterated marsh, with never a 
tree or cow for the eyes to rest upon; and the side to which our 
boat was moored looked a shade more dismal, for the hay lay in 
sodden heaps, and now and again a wisp would be washed into the 
stream, adding to the general dreariness of aspect. 

Sailing was out of the question, so we turned our attention to 
examining stores more particularly than the scenery had allowed 
us to do the night before. Presently Kit called out from the 
package of groceries he was investigating — 

“T say, we shall have plenty of matches. How many did you 
order ?” 

“TI said a pennyworth,” I answered, and after foraging for 
@ minute among a heap of waste paper, I triumphantly pro- 
duced the bill, which freed me from suspicion of extravagance 
at once. 


“Something wrong somewhere,” Kit muttered. “Made in 
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Norway, more’s the shame ”—he is eloquent by times on universal 
free trade—“ a dozen boxes for a penny! Scandalous!” Before 
the exclamation of disgust was well off his tongue, he had hauled 
out another packet also containing a dozen. Nestling close to the 
sugar was packet the third, and in the shavings at the bottom was 
yet another dozen still. 

I think Kit wondered for a moment if he were aconjurer and 
performing feats of legerdemain in spite of himself; then the 
absurdity of the thing struck him, and he burst into laughter, 
gasping between the spells. 

“ Forty-eight boxes of matches. Price one penny! What on 
earth shall we do with them? Do they use matches for packing 
down here, I wonder?” For the rest of the voyage those matches. 
were ubiquitous. No matter what we wanted from our stores— 
jam, bread, bacon, anything—we were certain first of all to strike 
on matches. 

All this time it rained. Yachts and trading vessels passed with 
most of their visible occupants clad in oilies; one party amused 
themselves by shooting with revolvers at some object floating 
in the water, so near as to make us feel distinctly uncomfortable 
till they were well out of range. 

Then Kit grew desperate and declared that, rain or no rain, he 
would sail a mile or so down stream if only to take away the 
disgrace of hugging so close to our starting-place. 

It was getting late in the afternoon when we left our draggled 
hay-field, feeling triumphantly that the spell was broken, and we 
really had started. How we sped down the river! The wind 
was fresh and our sail filled out, carrying us swiftly along past 
Wroxham Broad, the scene of many regattas, skating matches, 
and other water joys, but now for a brief space still and lonely. 

The ragwort is not an elegant flower, and its name is painfully 
suggestive of old clo’, but on this evening I conceived a new 
respect for its decorative qualities. Near Horning, that pictur- 
esque riverside village, was a meadow, green as Connemara marble, 
literally starred with the gold of that common yellow flower; a 
few deep brown cows with glossy coats stood leisurely munching 
in the foreground, while a thick belt of trees, purple in the 
distance, made up a picture for the pages of memory. 

Twilight was fast falling as we sailed by Horning, where ladé:- 
and lasses at the water’s edge were making merry at a village 
fair. Carrousels swung out perilously near the water, cocoanuts 
narrowly escaped being “ shied” into the river ; above the din an 
election cry was shouted in a drunken voice; and then we passed 
into sweet silence, broken only by whispering reeds or the night 
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wind rustling in the trees. Leaving Horning Ferry, so often 
painted and photographed, we moored to a reed bed on the right 
bank and rested for the night, with the tower of Horning Church 
keeping watch and guard from its protecting trees. 

Day the Third—Wet again! We could scarcely realize it at 
first, so thoroughly had we become accustomed to the brilliant 
weather July had commenced with; but when we found the rain 
dribbling through our lockers and turning the sugar to a rich 
syrup, and that the greatest vigilance was required to keep our 
mattresses dry, we knew that the English summer had really 
come with its traditional allowance of two days wet for every 
fine one. 

We had brought no books on board, and the flotsam and jetsam 
of literature, 7.c., two leaves of Punch, 1879 (wrapped round the 
eggs), half a leaf of the Grocer, and a three-cornered scrap of the 
Daily News, that we had pounced on eagerly, were now all 
exhausted; Kit had just discovered his shoes in the bilge-water ; 
our letters were all written, and unrelieved ennui seemed painfully 
near, when the sun suddenly appeared and we promptly hoisted 
sail and went skimming down the stream with a new and extensive 
stock of hope. 

We quickly reached St. Benet’s Abbey, ruinous and desolate, 
standing amid the broad fat meadow-lands that the monks of old 
knew so well how to select or create. Two miles further on @ 
sharp turn to the left brought the wind astern, and leaving the 
Bure we sailed up the narrower waters of the Thurne. Letters 
had to be posted, and our store of water was getting low, so we 
made for Potter Heigham. It is a quite famous halting-place for 
river craft of every kind; a stop is in fact necessary, for all save 
rowing-boats must lower mast to get through the bridges—one 
of stone, three-arched, low and ancient; the other, a railway- 
bridge of iron, tall, and new, and ugly. 

After a brief meal we passed cautiously through the bridges, 
just as the sun was setting ; and, by the time we were in sailing 
order again, the twilight shadows warned us to seek a resting- 
place for the night. 

We passed a large house-boat named Rudder Grange, and 
wondered if Pomona were within reading her “dime novels.” 
Then on to Martham Ferry, where we lay-to, and, to our great 
disgust, fell off to sleep with the patter of raindrops sounding in 
our ears. 

Day the Fourth.—A white day this! The first fine morning 
since our cruise began! We therefore seized the opportunity to 
air wraps, rugs, and bedding, which the damp had so continually 
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and viciously attacked. After an early breakfast we thirsted to 
be away, exploring those bright mysterious waters which we knew 
lay beyond Martham Ferry. 

This latter is a curious construction of wood and earth. The 
channel of the river is here artificially narrowed, and the ferry is 
built in thirds, so to speak. The centre third is movable, and 
is pulled into position by a hanging chain. When fitted to the 
two side portions it forms a rough sort of bridge, over which men 
and cattle can walk to the opposite bank. As the centre portion 
was blocking up the river, and no one responsible was in sight, 
Kit had to haul it to the shore, leaving us a clear channel to pass 
through. 

A fresh wind took us up stream to Martham Broad, whose 
reed-grown lonely waters looked almost solemn in their solitude. 
Wild-fowl screamed, and spread their wings for flight; a shy 
mother-coot and her brood scurried across our bows to the nearest 
shelter; a fish splashed to the surface, and set the water in 
endless circlings. 

These were the only indications of life that we saw; but human 
habitation was not far away, for a long narrow dyke led us from 
the Broad to Somerton Staithe. There is no feature in Broadland 
so entirely charming as these staithes, or landing-places. They 
are usually situated in some picturesque nook, with a farm, or 
mill, or rustic inn near by. Shady orchards skirt the river, and 
the house, often peeping from among sheltering trees, is nearly 
always quaint and old-fashioned. 

All the life of Broadland centres here. Great tan-sailed, 
black-hulled wherries come creeping up, with their loads of 
coal and earthenware, oil and wine (which last must be inter- 
preted, beer and bad spirits), and the many hundred things 
that civilisation demands even in marsh-land districts, Then 
back again to the town with another load—sweet-smelling hay, 
or golden corn, eggs perhaps, or the week’s yield of butter. 
So that constant traffic is going on, and the tanned wherry- 
men, in shirt-sleeves and a continual perspiration, shout cheerily 
to each other in broad patois the latest news or a many-wintered 
story. 

Other craft sail jauntily up—a yacht for bread and water, or 
a rowing-boat for beer—and all the while children tumble 
fearlessly about from boat to boat, irresponsible and ubiquitous 
as their fellows the world over. 

Going back from the staithe across Martham Broad, we met 
four marshmen in a large flat-bottomed boat, “setting” up 
stream with poles instead of oars. Kindly-looking men, with 
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bronzed faces, and keen eyes that could read every weather-sign 
of the sky. 

“There’s a storm comin’ up,” they called to us, “and we're 
doin’ our hardest to get to shelter.” 

We took the well-meant warning, and had barely moored and 
got our awning up when the rain came down in midsummer 
madness. Lightning followed, flashing inside our tiny cabin 
like a momentary torch. Then the thunder rolled out in that 
wide open country with a sound truly terrific ; first like the wind 
flapping giant sails, then with reverberating crashes—a Titanic 
feu-de-joie. 

We reached Hickling Broad that afternoon, a noble sheet of 
water, four hundred acres in extent, looking truly magnificent in 
the glorious summer sunlight. Swans sailed here and there 
in the conscious pride of speckless beauty ; white wings of yachts 
mirrored themselves in the crystal clear waters; fishers, moored 
in shady places, stood patiently waiting for prey, and looked as 
resigned as natural feeling would allow them when passing boats 
stirred up the depths and frightened the fish. 

After calling at the staithe for bread and candles, we left 
Hickling, and turned into Old Meadow Dyke, where we moored 
by a newly-cut hayfield, and had another Arcadian meal. When 
it was finished Kit suggested a visit to Horsey Mere, lying just 
at the end of the dyke. We hurriedly got away, and reached 
this lonely sheet of water just as the sunset brilliance faded from 
the sky and the chill grey shadows of even had fallen. Weird 
phantom forms seemed to hover round the mere. A bat in search 
of prey was no longer a bat in that eerie spot; it was a lost 
spirit, seeking rest and finding it not. Reeds and rushes shivered 
mysteriously, and so weird and unearthly did that grey, ghostly 
water look in the dying daylight, that I begged Kit to turn back. 

In Old Meadow Dyke once again, I was delighted to find two 
large wherry-yachts moored for the night. The nearness of 
human society broke the spell of enchantment that Horsey Mere 
had laid on us. 

All the occupants of one of those yachts had gone moth- 
hunting, and through the mist we could see the yellow light 
flaring from the lantern they had hoisted on a pole. 

As we passed the second wherry the young men in sole 
possession were soothing their lone souls with music—one dis- 
coursing sweetly on the banjo, while his friend piped shrilly on 
a tin whistle. The harmony was Arcadian in its primitive 
simplicity, and was scarcely disturbed or modified by the tenor 
voice of the third young man, whose vocal organ, like early peas, 
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was “small but sweet.” A fourth occupant played the unhappy 
réle of admiring audience. 

Slowly we left music and moth-hunters behind, and after 
passing an old man “eel-babbing” in a flat-bottomed boat, we 
camped for the night near our scented hayfield. 

Day the Fifth—Kit woke early and towed us some way, while 
I was yet sleeping the sleep of the tired. ‘here is a belief that 
the wind always blows up this particular channel, so that, after 
merrily sailing its whole length, one has to creep back either 
without wind or dead against it. 

At about eleven o’clock we set sail for Potter Heigham, beating 
slowly down the Thurne to the bridge. The river was unusually 
clear of craft, and each vessel we met had only one destination— 
Hickling Broad, where a sailing match was to be held. It was 
interesting to note how every one in the district, visitors and 
residents alike, owning the tiniest craft that could carry sail, or 
be by any means propelled, was off to the regatta. - one of 
these boats was truly amazing. 

It was a rickety old tub, whose paint, if she ever had been 
painted, had worn off years before; the oars were decrepit, the 
rowlocks rusty. But the sail! Never was sail on sea or stream 
so ancient and tattered! It was dirt’s very colour, and there 
were holes and rents wherever room could be found. Mending 
was a thing scorned, unknown, for never a patch could be seen, 
and how it hung to the rigging was a mystery! Three unkempt 
men were in her, sailing off with philosophical unconcern to 
Hickling, where, among the trim craft awaiting the “ events” of 
the day, this Ishmael among boats was destined, I fear, to excite 
derision. 

It was a brilliant day, and as we sailed down the deserted 
stream we could see the white sails on Hickling Broad, far away, 
dazzlingly bright, like great wings of mammoth sea-birds. 

We stopped for dinner at Potter Heigham Bridge, and passing 
through, went off again down the Thurne, bound this time for 
Womack Broad, a small reedy sheet of water, that seems to have 
betaken itself to a far forgotten corner of the world. 

The approach to it is by a long, narrow, tortuous dyke, calcu- 
lated to damage the temper of the most patient boating-man 
afloat. Sailing is almost impossible. Rowing and towing, pushing 
and quanting, are the only means of getting along this charming 
but aggravating channel. However, the quaint little broad was 
worth the visit. What ages of accumulated quiet seemed to rest 


upon it! And how far away it looked from the busy, ceaseless 
hum of men ! 
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Near the entrance of the broad was a large boat-shed, dating 
from primeval times—to judge by its appearance. The black 
timbers were rotting, and looked as if they had been rotting for 
ages ; the tiles had fallen off the roof, leaving the rafters bare, 
like the huge ribs of a skeleton mastodon; its supports were 
slowly and visibly crumbling into original dust. 

Kit said it was the fitting home of that ancient boat with the 
dilapidated sail. And, strange to say, we had not got many yards 
on our way back before we met that unique craft, bound, we knew 
by intuition, for the decaying boathouse. The three occupants 
were full of ill-temper and profanity as they passed us. And 
how we regretted that we had not a “ kodak” as that remarkable 
sail disappeared from our ken! 

Day the Sivth—Wind and rain kept us all the morning at 
Ludham Bridge, where we had moored the night before, but by 
the afternoon we reached Acle Bridge, where our disasters began. 
We had been tormented and tantalized with stormy mornings and 
evenings that tamed down to a dead calm. Only the previous 
night Kit had wakened to find himself in a pool of water; but 
these were bagatelles light as thistle-down in the joy of living all 
day and every day in the open air. But from Acle to Yarmouth! 

I had better tell how our ill-luck started. We were bound for 
Yarmouth, twelve miles from the bridge, which first of all we had 
to get through. Now you must know (as we unhappily didn’t) 
the tide rushes through the three arches of that bridge with 
tremendous force, as the sea is so little distance off; and to get 
through, one should leave the bank some way from the arches to 
get well into the middle of the stream. 

All this we learned later. On this unlucky afternoon Kit had 
moored close to one of the side arches, on the far side of which lay 
two coal wherries. While making for the middle arch our boat 
was suddenly caught by the current, and in spite of Kit’s frantic 
efforts to reach the middle opening we were sucked along like a 
derelict matchbox, right on to one of the wherries! 

Kit shoved madly to keep us off, fearing that mast or boom 
would be broken; then he leaped on to the wherry’s rudder, still 
trying his hardest to keep our little craft off the bigger one. 
Presently the Heron gave an unlooked-for lurch; Kit, in breath- 
less excitement, leaned forward to steady her, and, forgetting his 
precarious foothold, overbalanced himself and went splash into 
the water! 

He was up again in an instant, with all the beauty gone from 
his white flannels, and, in spite of the coolness of his person, in a 
red-hot rage at having had a bath forced on him so uncere- 
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moniously. At this moment a wherryman appeared gnome-like 
from somewhere in the depths of his vessel and proffered help. 
Kit had by this time fully realized the difficulty of shooting the 
bridge, and was, I believe, secretly glad to see him. So he 
accepted the well-meant offer, and we were soon lying-to opposite 
the little riverside inn just below the bridge. 

Kit speedily got into dry clothes and a better frame of mind; 
then we had tea, after which we replenished our store of fresh 
water, for which we paid here, as everywhere, the usual twopence. 

But I must not forget that wherryman. The moment his 
fingers closed on a little acknowledgment for his welcome help, 
he left the boat with marked alacrity, not to go to his own 
vessel, however, but straight for the inn. At intervals during 
our tea we heard his husky voice growing huskier, and when 
presumably he had imbibed enough to make him generous, he 
came out for his assistant, a lad in a black-and-white “blazer,” 
which made him look amazingly like a zebra. More than an hour 
passed and then he came out again, unmistakably tipsy, with 
hands hanging as limply as wet tape, and as he staggered on 
board his wherry, rated his assistant in a dreamy, far-away, 
drunken voice. 

We watched him with a fascinated interest, thinking every 
minute that he must tumble overboard or run his wherry 
aground; but our appetite for sensation went unappeased. He 
sailed as straight as the soberest wherryman on the water; and 
as his huge black vessel glided down stream, we saw a line of 
smoke from her chimney; a noisome odour of bloaters floated on 
the air, and we surmised that the zebra was preparing tea for his 
gentle master. 

Soon after we followed in their wake, creeping, gliding, hardly 
moving, just going with the tide, till we reached Stokesby; then 
a light breeze sprang up, and we went briskly with half a hope 
that we might reach Yarmouth that night, but a sudden squall 
caused Kit to make hurriedly for the shore, and here perforce 
we had to moor, as the light was fast waning, and “ goat’s hair ” 
in the sky promised rain. 

It was our special day of misfortune. Kit passed me the jam 
—our only jar—and asked me to wipe the outside, as it had 
somehow got sticky. I took hold of it by the neck, which 
promptly parted from its body, giving me a generous lapful of 
“finest strawberry jam.” 

“Oh, let’s get to bed,” said Kit; “we've had enough mishaps 
for a week!” 

So we made our preparations for the night; but no hour is too 
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late for ill-luck, which Kit proved by dropping his watch, and as 
it was the only timekeeper on board, it immediately stopped and 
refused to go again for the rest of the voyage. 

Day the Seventh We hoped to get to Yarmouth early in the 
day, but the wind was blowing like a hurricane, and we could not 
even start before three o’clock. A southerly wind kept blowing 
us on the mud, and the whole of that seven miles to Yarmouth is 
a nightmare to recall—a nightmare of contrary wind and sand- 
banks and unspeakable effort. We had finally to hire a man to 
take us down the lower reaches of the Bure, on to the Bowling 
Green Quay; for the shores here are dangerous to all who do not 
know them well. 

It was impossible to get back that night as the tide would be 
so late; we therefore rigged up the awning and prepared to 
make ourselves as comfortable as the circumstances would permit. 

Kit went to the town to forage for supplies of fruit and fresh 
meat, and on his return we dined sumptuously off beef-steak and 
tomato-sauce ; a lordly dish after cold pork and tinned mutton ! 

We went early to bed, and Kit, who was thoroughly worn out 
with the fatigues and anxieties of the past day, was soon deep in 
sleep. But there was no sleep for me. The situation was too 
strangely novel, and as the sonorous tones of the Town Hall 
clock boomed out hour by hour over the water, I heard every one. 

That is a night I shall not soon forget. Our little gipsy boat 
seemed oddly out of place among all those great vessels on the 
quay. Much water traffic passed and repassed every minute, 
some going riverwards, some towards the sea; now a jolly-boat 
bringing home wanderers to a yacht; then a few late fishers 
gliding in across the fair waters of Breydon; a steamer, a wherry, 
rowing boats, sailing craft of all kinds; only as the hours crept 
on to midnight was there silence and cessation for a while. 

And that dawn over Breydon! The morning opened its eyes 
sleepily as a faint light spread across the dark blue of the sky; a 
woolly cloud blotted out the last star; birds on shore began to 
twitter uncertainly, and the rigging of vessels took ghostly forms 
in the fast-coming light. Silently, imperceptibly, the night 
vanished, and the bright waters danced and shimmered in the 
almost unearthly light of dawn; a faint rose tint sprang over all 
the water, deepening momently to a warmer glow, while Breydon, 
treacherous Breydon, shivering and quivering, reminded one of 
the weird quiver of the violins in the opening ‘movement of the 
overture to Tannhduser: boats began to stir overthe ‘chill water, 
and life, blessed every-day life, had once again}begun. 

Day the Eighth—Kit wanted badly to_start back by himself; 
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‘but with the recollection of the day previous so vividly before me, 
I begged him to charter some one who knew the waters well to 
take us past the lower reaches of the Bure. He secured the 
services of a mate on a trading wherry, and as he had been 
unlading coal all night, we were told that when he had “ cleaned 
hisself up” he would come, and he presently appeared with faint 
suggestions of his trade still clinging to forgotten corners of his 
features. 

He was an interesting specimen of the “Jolly Young Water- 
man” class. Every object we passed was keenly noted and 
commented on; it was his especial pride to know by sight every 
yacht and wherry on the water, and he could remember, with a 
relish for details, all the water accidents that had happened for 
years past. For nine years he had been with his father on the 
water, he told us, and in all that time he had never learned 
to swim! 

As we passed a dreary-looking dwelling—Six-Mile House—he 
gave us an inkling of what his day-dreams were of the ideal. 
“A snug little place,” he said, pointing to the lonely building. 
“Somethin’ like for a man to git his pipe on, over a good fire, 
with a mug o’ beer in front on him. Y’ can’t work late in winter 
time, y’ know, and a good long evenin’, with all the doors shut, 
and a blazin’ fire goin’-—there ain’t nothin’ much better’n that!” 

And to this lad who did not sleep in, or perhaps enter, a house 
for weeks at a time—his rail-fare home was two shillings, too 
much to be spent often—that deserted-looking house on a sodden 
marsh, flanked with half-sunk wherries, did, I have no doubt, 
seem an ideal home—an unattainable earthly paradise ! 

It was a pleasant sail back to Acle Bridge, and we listened 
with amusement to our pilot’s cheerful chatter, and particularly 
enjoyed the very literal quotations he gave at times from the 
morning newspaper, altering his voice to a slightly formal tone 
that sounded quaintly foreign to his usual speech, which was 
delightfully piquant and colloquial. On the other side of Acle 
Bridge he left us, lifting his black rag of a cap as he bade us 
good-bye with a grave politeness that was delicious. 

Then with our faces turned towards Wroxham we too prepared 
to say “ good-bye” to Broadland. 








Me. Wrong.” 
A CHINA COAST TALE, 


Carter I, 


Ir is a very great mistake, not to say a grave misfortune, for a 
girl to fall in love with a man before he has fallen in love with 
her. But itis a mistake that occurs, despite all the proprieties, 
very often in this generation. 

And when it came to excuses—there were plenty for Eva Joyce. 
She was very poor, and very pretty, and had been brought up to 
count her face as her fortune. Then, she was governess to 
children generally reputed to be the naughtiest and the most 
objectionable, not only in Newchwang, but in all the Treaty Ports. 
And, thirdly, she had seen so much of him. 

I don’t think he meant it in the least, by which “it” be it 
understood a design to destroy her peace of mind merely for want 
of something better to do—but he certainly went out of his way 
to pay her little attentions, which attentions he would have been 
wiser not to have paid. But breathes there a man—fathers 
always excepted—who can stand by and see a pretty young girl 
bullied and brought to the verge of tears by three or four spoilt 
monkeys, without finding his hands in the collars of their 
astonished owners, and causing a universal shrieking stampede 
on the part of the young tormentors? And then, the field clear, 
and poor, pretty, helpless Eva Joyce in agony lest she should now 
get into trouble with her employers, what man could have helped 
comforting her a little, always without meaning anything 
serious ? 

Eva Joyce had plenty of diplomas, certificates and credentials. 
She had passed through the regular course of higher education, 
and could command a high salary. But she was quite alone in 
the world. And the path of right living and ideal-following is 
very slippery and dangerously discouraging to the girl who has 
no home-people to care for her. 
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And so Archie Urquhart was kind to her, for which Eva was 
grateful. That was the very beginning of the trouble. Then, as 
is the fashion in small ports, Archie came every day to the house— 
for Eva’s employer was his official chief—and there he saw Eva 
rudely, almost insultingly, treated by his host, and overworked, 
or thoughtlessly left out in the cold, by his perfectly good- 
natured but altogether absorbed-in-maternity hostess. Naturally, 
being a gentleman, he sided with the oppressed governess, and 
even on one occasion nearly came to loggerheads with his chief 
about her. Eva certainly contrived to strengthen him in his 
opinion that she was ill-used, by means of a peculiar tactlessness 
-——inherent in some women—which seemed to bring out all the 
brute there was in Mr. Lloyd, all the selfishness in Mrs. Lloyd, 
just when Archie Urquhart was there. But though that Quixotic 
youth risked his prospects in life, and narrowly escaped embroiling 
himself for Eva Joyce’s sake, he never for a moment came near 
falling in love with her. 

And why? 

For the very best of reasons: that he was already in love with 
another girl. 

Not that any one knew it, the girl herself included. Archie 
Urquhart had not been born north of the Tweed for naught. 
And his love could not hold a candle to Eva Joyce in looks or 
accomplishments, or a great many other things Archie’s people 
would have considered essential in a girl who would certainly one 
day be lady, and might possibly, failing five or six cousins, be & 
peeress. A poor little missionary-girl, who acted up to her very 
dim lights, bore patiently the upbraidings and revilings of the 
cantankerous old maid with whom she was appointed to dwell; a 
girl who was shockingly badly dressed, who never dreamt of love 
or marriage: an enthusiast, if you will a maniac, but, at any rate, 
Archie Urquhart’s ideal woman. 

So Eva Joyce played his accompaniments in vain — Archie 
laboured under the painful delusion that he possessed a voice— 
dreamt of him in vain, took the children for walks past his house. 
in vain. After nine months Archie Urquhart was no nearer the 
“scratch” than he had been at the beginning. 

Then Eva began to cast about her for the Why, and failing to 
find it, set to work to plan out the How. 

For she was bound by a three years’ engagement to the Lloyd 
family, of which time barely a year had gone. Two years more 
of this drudgery? Impossible, impossible! And besides, she 
genuinely loved Archie. 

When a girl loves, and is not loved in return, one of two 
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things happens. Either she sinks into a sentimental softness 
and general compassion for all mankind, of which she deems 
herself the scapegoat and most miserable member; or her love 
curdles into a deep resentment towards all who are more 
fortunate than herself. From which resentment springs not 
only envy, hatred, malice, etc., but a resolve to do unto others, so 
far as in her lies, what has been done to her. She is miserable; 
it is but fair that others should be miserable too. 

They were a very small circle in that out-of-the-way outport 
in China, small to an embarrassing degree in winter, when the 
river was icebound for three months and more at a time, and no 
fresh arrivals with, if not fresh ideas, at least fresh “ gup,” were 
possible. There was the Consul, engaged in a constant warfare 
with the Commissioner of Customs, Mr. Lloyd. Then there was 
Archie Urquhart, and Mr. Frederick Freke. Mr. Freke was the 
senior assistant, but no one in the community ever dreamt of 
putting him before, even of bracketing him equal with, his 
junior Archie. Grey hair and middle age had stolen upon 
Frederick Freke without his noticing them, or rather without 
any one else’s noticing them. He had always lived out of the tide 
of youth; had never raced ponies in Peking, never danced in a 
dance, never joined in a jambaree. He had but one enthusiasm 
—if you could call that an enthusiasm which was so very sober 
and middle-aged—and that was Chinese. But the world was 
none the richer for his knowledge; indeed, there were those who 
declared he hadrnothing to impart to it. Be this as it may, 
he was known to conscientiously spend a certain number of 
hours every day in looking at sundry pages of Chinese; and 
it was perfectly positive that he had laid by a large amount 
of dollars. 

After the Consular folk and the Customs, there were only the 
missionaries. Even the doctor was a missionary doctor, with a 
reputed American degree, obtained after some six months’ 
apprenticeship in the States. Luckily, the port was a healthy 
one, and the doctors;had a commendable way of experimenting 
with his drugs on the vile’bodies of the natives. Most of the 
missionaries were American too, but Mrs. Lloyd was very friendly 
with them, and discountenanced all games in which her children 
and the missionaries’ youngsters tried to introduce the Battle of 
Bunker’s Hill. Mrs. Lloyd was a peace-loving woman, in mortal 
dread of her husband and children. Even Eva Joyce inspired 
her with an uncomfortable feeling of inferiority—thanks to 
those unlucky diplomas and certificates! She only felt herself 
at her best, and all her rejected maternal and wifely feelings 
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gratefully appreciated, with Archie Urquhart’s ideal woman, 
Lina Allen. 

And so it came to pass that she invited Lina constantly to 
spend some hours with her, while Eva was dreaming, over endless 
scales, of the days to come when she should never touch the 
piano. And so it also came to pass that Archie Urquhart, who 
hated nothing more than his own company, constantly joined the 
two women after office hours, to the great perturbation of his 
well-ordered mind and his strong wholesome body. 

Archie Urquhart had his own peculiar unconventional way 
of turning into the Commissioner's gate straight from the 
office, with inky fingers, soiled coat, and that dustiness which 
every well-conducted male brushes off before appearing in the 
presence of ladies. He was so jolly, so hearty, so full of spirits 
that women pardoned him these, his little trespasses. Mr. Freke,. 
on the other hand, never dreamt of putting in an appearance till 
Eva and the tea-tray were due. Then he came, summer and winter, 
in the same buttoned-up, collarless coat—it was really an alpaca 
coat in summer and a serge one in winter, but the two coats 
looked exactly alike—refused to drink any tea, but sat by 
smiling in a nervous way, while Eva chaffed Archie Urquhart 
in the most fascinating way, and Lina Allen shrank into the 
background, and faded out of the lively circle as the clock 
struck four. For it was only from two to four every day that 
Lina Allen was allowed by her old maid guardian to call her soul 
her own. 

Archie Urquhart never offered to take Lina home; never seemed 
to note her going. He even—for a man strong physically is often 
a coward mentally—used to laugh when Eva made fun of Lina’s 
dress, her darned cotton gloves, and the inverted small clothes- 
basket that stood for her hat. Mr. Freke never laughed, and so 
Eva also jeered about his affection for Lina. But the reason why 
Mr. Freke never laughed was that he never heard a single word 
either Eva or Archie was saying. 

No, Mr. Freke never heard a word Eva said, never answered 
her or anybody else till he had been addressed at least three 
times. Not because he was deaf, nor because his thoughts 
were far away among his beloved Chinese pamphlets, but 
because he was, during that hour he regularly passed in the 
Lloyds’ house, no longer a responsible being. He was utterly 
absorbed, to the exclusion of all outside ideas, in the ecstatic 
contemplation of that little flirt, that naughty little quiz, Eva 
Joyce. 


I think what first drew his attention to her was her beautiful 
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handwriting. Eva wrote divinely (there is a divine hand, as well 
as a damnable one), and not only English, but Chinese characters 
too. She had picked up—no one knew how—that art of 
reproducing those exquisite turns of the writing brush which is 
pick-up-able by so few. Mr. Freke, though he had laboured in 
vain, and sweated much, still wrote Chinese abominably. Eva 
Joyce came along, copied a few pages for Mr. Lloyd on one 
occasion when he was hard pressed for time, and lo! no European 
expert could have distinguished her characters from those traced 
by a native. Those few pages of copy for Mr. Lloyd turned 
Mr. Freke’s ancient head. They were so utterly exquisite that he 
secretly possessed himself of them, and sat up for two whole 
nights copying them again, which inferior copy of Eva’s copy he 
managed to substitute in the official archives. Eva’s work he 
kept for himself. 

And so, as he daily sat and watched her, and saw her pretty 
little hands—Eva was justly proud of them—moving about the 
tea-tray, or the handle of her fan tracing strokes and curves 
everywhere and anywhere (for Eva fancied herself on a foreign 
habit of gesticulating, and had rather cultivated what nervous 
folk call fidgeting), sober Mr. Freke completely lost command of 
himself. He never considered for a moment whether Eva was a 
suitable wife for him, whether he was a suitable husband for her, 
whether marriage would entail upon him more of sacrifice than 
of satisfaction; the marriage part did not enter into his calcula- 
tions at all. He was like a book-maniac, who sees before him an 
inestimably precious folio, into which he will probably never look, 
but to possess which, for the mere pleasure of possession, he is 
ready, if need be, to sell his soul. He is conscious of naught 
besides this, his heart’s desire, nor does he realise that the having 
it may send leanness into his soul. 

But how to get it? Here indeed was the rub. How is a man, 
who has sat and stared steadily before him for an hour daily 
during six calendar months—staring at nothing for the most part 
apparently—how is such a man to suddenly change his skin, and 
appear as a suitor? And how find a chance to say anything 
suitor-like to a girl who had no eyes and no ears for anyone but 
that great lout Archie Urquhart ? 

Love—for in his own way he was genuinely in love—made 
Mr. Freke a very wide-awake looker-on at the game that poor 
little Eva Joyce was trying to play. One did not need to be very 
wide-awake to see that Eva was in love with Archie. Mr. Freke 
did not mind that; jealousy was not part of his mental compo- 
sition. But it took a great many weeks, even months, to be quite 
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sure where Archie was in the matter. As has heen previously 
stated, that imprudent young man was constantly skirting the 
border-line between jest and earnest with Eva. Mr. Freke was in 
two minds concerning his junior’s intentions for some five weeks. 
Then he decided that, incomprehensible to him though it was, 
Archie was not his rival, though there was no saying when he 
might become one. He was certainly no “forrarder” with Miss 
Joyce at the end of another fortnight, though during that time 
Eva had been the victim of two scenes wherein Archie had 
gallantly played the part of rescuer. And then, after the fort- 
night, by the merest chance, owing in fact to the trivial circum- 
stance that his watch (instigated no doubt by the Evil One himself) 
suddenly gained half-an-hour in a single day, Mr. Freke found 
himself in the Lloyds’ drawing-room at half-past three instead of 
at four, and in possession of Archie Urquhart’s secret. 

For there he sat, the great lout, the useless hulk, as Mr. Freke, 
checking Archie’s work with its maddening slips, so often had 
dubbed him—with his eyes fixed on Lina Allen, and his ears 
drinking in the sound of her voice. There was a mirror opposite 
the window outside which Mr. Freke, in his usual cat-like way, 
had lingered an instant before making his presence known 
by tapping on the open woodwork. It was in this mirror that 
Mr. Freke saw Archie’s face as neither of the women could see it. 
Lina was reading aloud; her eyes were on the book. Mrs. Lloyd 
was busy counting stitches in her knitting. And Archie was 
gazing his fill at the girl, with that look in his eyes which one 
need not be a lover oneself to recognise—that look of an infinite 
longing which, for the time being, sets an individual apart from 
his fellow-men. 

Mr. Freke rapped, not so discreetly as usual. His fingers 
were trembling unaccountably—with joy. Then he stepped into 
the room and greeted the ladies with an effusiveness and flow of 
spirits which even the discovery that he was half-an-hour too soon 
failed to damp. 

It mattered not now the least to him that when Eva came 
in with reddened eyelids Archie devoted himself to her, and 
carried on a brisk conversation in an undertone of concern. 
Mr. Freke saw that Archie's heart and eyes were both far away ; 
he followed them as they watched Lina slip away; he saw them 
grow sombre as the sound of Mr. Lloyd’s voice came to their ears, 
inquiring in his most offensive manner after the progress of “ her 
converts.” More, Mr. Freke imagined he saw Archie slightly 
raise himself in his chair, as though to follow and stand by Lina. 
But Mr. Lloyd came into the room, Lina’s steps died away, and 
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Archie, lumbering across the room with Mrs. Lloyd’s tea and 
cakes, nearly came a cropper over Mr. Freke’s stick, which the 
owner, all unconsciously, was twirling round and round in his 
hands in a fashion absolutely juvenile. 


Cuapter II. 


Sucn was the lull that preceded the great storm. 

The storm had been giving signs of its approach long before it 
actually broke. Little speeches, little gestures, like the leaves 
whirling before the rising wind; little misunderstandings, little 
chidings, like the dust-clouds, clearly showed to Mr. Freke, if to 
no one else, that Eva Joyce’s limit of endurance was rapidly 
being neared. What would happen then? Supposing she threw 
herself on Archie Urquhart’s protection, appealed to his pity 
(which pity, the world would have us believe, is akin to love)— 
what might Archie do? The possibility of that might alarmed 
Mr. Freke, for the first time in his life, into actually deciding 
upon doing something, and into violating the only principle by 
which his life was governed: that principle which, in those who 
succeed, is called masterly inactivity, and in those who fail, 
drifting. 

And so, one fine afternoon, taking his courage in both hands 
(one hand would really have contained all he possessed) Frederick 
Freke turned into the Lloyds’ gate, resolved to propose to Eva 
Joyce before the sun went down. 

How unpromising the occasion turned out to be, in spite of all 
Mr. Freke’s preparations for the dread interview! As Mr. Freke 
was immovably a steady man, that whisky and soda, of which the 
fragrance still lingered around him, must have been necessitated 
by the heat, not by that sinking of the inner man which makes 
the diffident betake himself to Dutch courage. Yet at first sight 
it appeared as though he had disarranged his internal economy, 
and bereft himself of an appetite for dinner—all in vain. 

For Mrs. Lloyd was out in the garden, under the great trees in 
the shade, and entertaining the whole missionary body. 

The tea-table was surrounded by black coats, sported by men 
who, most of them, ought to have been ashamed, at their ages, 
to bandy words as they were attempting to do with Eva. Archie 
Urquhart, leaning gloomily against a tree in the background, 
was watching, with a thoroughly ill-tempered scowl on his face 
—the tea-table group, was it? No, it must have been something 
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the tea-table hid from his (Mr. Freke’s) view, for when Eva 
turned round to speak to him Archie gave a great start and 
blushed a most hot, unaccountable crimson. 

And Mr. Freke, walking up to Mrs. Lloyd, to shake hands with 
her, saw the little group in the background which had been 
hidden from him before. 

Only a young missionary, very young, very plain, and very 
much in earnest, who had drawn his chair particularly close to 
Lina Allen’s, and was talking unceasingly to her. And, on guard, 
with an odious simper on her faded countenance, the redoubtable 
Miss Brown, Lina’s guardian and tormentor. 

“'There’s a case over there, don’t you think?” 

Mr. Lloyd, prowling round the tea-table, flung the words, with 
a backward jerk of his thumb over his shoulder, at the entire 
company of black coats, who forthwith turned their heads as one 
man, while Eva tittered. 

“They seem exactly suited for each other—except in age,” she 
laughed. ‘There, I fancy, she has the advantage. Don’t you think 
so, Mr. Urquhart ?” 

But for once Eva had made a slip. 

“T think Miss Allen a great deal too good for most people,” 
came the astonishing answer. “And I greatly admire that 
gentleman’s taste.” 

And before Eva had time to make the smart repartee which set 
all the old black-coats coughing and choking with laughter, 
Archie Urquhart had slouched across to Lina, and thrusting 
himself between Miss Brown and her charge, had compelled 
the youthful missionary to transfer his attentions to the elder 
lady. 

Eva made her repartee, and her circle applauded, as they had 
applauded everything she had uttered that afternoon. But it was 
her last sparkle, in any sense of the term. Her mood changed 
noticeably ; so noticeably that the black-coats began to look at 
their watches, and half turn towards their respective spouses, 
who with one ear devoted to Mrs. Lloyd’s slightly prosy anecdotes 
of her amahs and children, had been listening with scarcely- 
suppressed indignation to the conversation round the tea-table. 
Such an unseemly noise as that governess had kept up! Mrs. 
Lloyd should show her her proper place, and make her stay 
with the children. The walk home, when the wives would have 
their innings, promised to be anything but dull for the erring 
husbands. 

The party began to break up directly. Miss Brown, her best 
teeth set in a smile, rose to take her leave. The young mis- 
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sionary followed her example, and Lina pushed back her chair to 
follow them. 
“Mr. Urquhart, will you tell the boy to take away the table?” 


Eva’s voice, coming from out two white lips, though shaky, was 
perfectly distinct. 


Archie looked round calmly. 


“In a few minutes, Miss Joyce. No, Miss Brown, Miss Allen 
is not going with you now. I will see her home, by your leave, 
in good time for her class.” 

And before Lina could protest, he had drawn her hand within 
‘his arm, and was leading her across the lawn. 

“Tam going to give the boy your message, Miss Joyce.” 

* % * * * 

“My eye! I always thought it was to be you, Eva!” cried 
Mr. Lloyd jocularly, when in an awesome silence the two had 
disappeared, and the missionaries, slowly recovering from their 
amazement, were resuming their farewells. 

Poor Eva! Was not this the last straw? How she longed, 
with a longing straight from Satan himself, to strangle Mr. 
Lloyd, catch him by the throat till his horrid, ogling eyes pro- 
truded from their sockets; to shake him, to call him a beast, a 
beast! Was there no one to sympathise with her ?—no, not sym- 
pathise, Eva wanted no sympathy, but to cover her retreat. No 
one, no one! the skunks, the cowards! 

And as these thoughts rushed into her brain, looking with a 
bold eye at her tormentor, she caught sight of—Frederick Freke, 
sitting coolly by, sharpening a pencil. 

His eyes were steadily fixed on his work; fixed, that Eva 
might not see the triumph in them. Scratch, scratch, scrape, 
scrape, with the coolest deliberation, till the offending pencil was 
snatched out of his hand, actually wrenched from him, and flung 
right away among the bushes by Eva Joyce herself. 

“You set my nerves on edge with your scraping,” she said 
with an impatient stamp of the foot. And as Mr. Freke looked 
up, in such genuine surprise that all other emotion was blotted 
out from his countenance, she added, with a catch of her breath 
which sounded alarmingly near a sob: “I will come with you and 
help you find it now.” 

Truly that Providence which is said to watch over fools and 


bairns had a special eye told off to look after Frederick Freke 
that afternoon. 
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Cuapter III. 


Nerruer of the couples wished for a long engagement. 

Archie Urquhart, as perhaps was to be expected, had been 
rather astonished at himself when he came to cogitate over the 
events of the afternoon in the quiet of his own chamber, and by 
the assistance of an excellent manila. Archie belonged to that 
class of men who genuinely adore and admire a woman as long as 
they are in the same place, or house, or company, as she is in, 
but who, on leaving that particular place, or house, or company, 
straightway but decidedly cool down. Call them not fickle, for 
they are not so. As long as they have a chance of meeting their 
flame, they are wholly hers. But take away that chance, let one 
or the other leave the port with no definite prospect of return— 
Archie Urquharts are easily consolable. 

And it may be that it was because Archie Urquhart felt he 
could not rely upon himself, could not trust himself should he be 
separated from Lina, that he was in a hurry to get married. 

For this was what his chief had said to him on parting that 
evening : 

“What a fool you have been, Urquhart, to get yourself 
engaged! I know positively that you are to be transferred to 
Shanghai next month. I would have told you before if I had 
guessed that you were going to make such an ass of yourself!” 

And Archie, not being able to give his chief the kicking he 
deserved, had gone home and sworn at his boy; and then, feeling 
ashamed of himself, had come to the unalterable resolution of 
going to the Consulate to have the banns put up the very next 
morning. 

As for Mr. Freke, he was in no such hurry. Like the biblio- 
maniac whose offer has been accepted, he was quite willing that 
his property should remain on show in another’s window for a 
time, labelled Sold, to be sure, but admired and envied and 
regretted by too late bidders. The prize was his (he ignored the 
fact that no one had wanted it but himself); and he did not now 
much mind whether the two years of Eva’s contract with the 
Lloyds elapsed before he should place her in his own sanctum. 
Indeed, he was by no means prepared to marry her at once ; for 
will not the girl to whom you are engaged be even more ready 
to oblige you in the matter of copying than your own wife? 
And, as has been already stated, it was principally, if not 
entirely, with a view to his own library that Mr. Freke had 
acted. 
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But Eva was by no means content to wait. She was in a very 
devil of a hurry to be gone, to quit the scene of her humiliation, 
to be able to answer back Mr. Lloyd as he so richly deserved, to 
be no longer the servant at the beck and call of those odious 
children, but free, independent, her own mistress, at her own 
disposal. Poor Mr. Freke! he entered not at all into her vision 
of the future. He was simply the means to her end, the machine 
who was to pay. The only virtues that Eva felt redeemed 
Mr. Freke as a marital appendage were, that he showed no signs 
of getting bald, and that his teeth were undoubtedly his own. 

It is a lamentable fact, but a true one, notwithstanding its 
lamentability, that the Eva Joyce who went to bed that evening 
was not the Eva Joyce who had got up the morning before. And 
undoubtedly on Archie Urquhart’s broad shoulders rested the 
responsibility for the warp in Eva’s life. 

She had never had a fair chance, poor girl, either for good or 
for evil. Now her chance had come, but with it had faded away 
all the desire to use it for good. She was conscious of nothing 
but a great restlessness, an overpowering wish to have done with 
the irrevocable, to be married, and to show Archie Urquhart that 
she did not care for him. He should be made to smart ; she would 
make him tingle; he should see what a fool he had been; he 
should be sorry, and make that girl Allen sorry too, that he had 
not chosen differently. 

Yet, though all her thoughts began, continued, and ended with 
Archie, Eva was quite positive that her present feeling for him 
was hatred pure and simple. 

Both Mr. Freke and Mr. Lloyd protested against a speedy 
marriage, but in vain. Eva was bent on it, and when Mr. Lloyd 
brought forward what seemed to her bridegroom a crushing 
objection—the payment of the forfeit agreed upon in her engage- 
ment as governess—Eva turned the tables on Mr. Freke by 
promising for him that the money should be forthcoming. On 
that occasion Mr. Freke’s breath was so completely taken away 
by the enormity of the promise that he was literally unable to 
speak, and his silence was counted for consent. But he vowed 
mentally that the like should never happen to him again. 

Mrs. Lloyd on this occasion came out, according to Eva’s 
notions, well. That is, she took Eva’s part, and in such a 
practical way that even Mr. Freke was forced to yield. She 
scouted the idea of the forfeit in public, and secretly made over 
to her husband a nice little legacy she had been hoarding up to 
spend on her next holiday in Europe. You see, she was so very 
anxious to get rid of Eva! 
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So the banns were put up between Frederick Freke and Evelyn 
Joyce, as wellas between Archibald Urquhart and Caroline Allen. 
And, as Mr. Lloyd could not spare both his assistants on honey- 
moon trips at the same time, Frederick Freke and Eva were 
married first, and left by the earliest steamer for Shanghai. 

What a lovely time Evajhad there, to be sure! So different, so 
blessedly different, from that last time, when she had passed 
through, a humble governess whom nobody noticed! Now there 
were broughams at her disposal, for though Mr. Freke had no 
friends, he had many acquaintances, and most of those of the 
masculine gender were ready enough to hover round “ the re- 
markably pretty little girl” old Freke had picked up. They 
came, these bachelor friends, and took her out drives in their dog- 
carts for two; they sent her invitations to dances, where Eva was 
the belle of the evening and danced without ceasing, while her 
husband concealed his yawns in a corner among the old fogies. 
There was only one cloud on Eva’s horizon, but an ominous one, 
alas !—she could not get a cent out of Mr. Freke. She might go 
in other people’s carriages as much as she liked, go to as many 
‘gaieties as she chose, so long as Mr. Freke did not have to pay. 
And yet, as everyone told her, he was rolling in money! 

Eva mentally resolved to set this right as soon as she got 
home. 

Indeed, she might have done so, for Mr. Freke was really fond 
of her—in his own peculiar way—and would undoubtedly have 
yielded to her spells had she chosen to charm him. And in their 
own little outport, where she had nothing better to do, Eva might 
have become domesticated, perchance even a good wife. But 
a great shuffling and shifting took place in the Customs’ service 
just then, and as if the Chief had simply laid his hand upon one 
group and transplanted them in a lump, the Lloyds, the Frekes, 
and the Urquharts all found themselves transferred to Shanghai. 

The Urquharts—for Archie and Lina had been married the 
very day they left. Married in such an unbecoming dress, too! 
For Mrs. Lloyd, who had volunteered to superintend the wedding 
outfit, was lacking in taste to a degree positively disastrous. 
And Lina knew no more about dress than about Dutch. 

Archie resolutely shut his eyes to the wedding garment. But 
shutting them only seemed to make him see more clearly than 
before a simple, but exquisitely dainty, white frock that had 
clothed another bride a fortnight before. 
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Cuapter IY. 


“You are not fair to Mrs. Freke, you- really are not,” Lina 
Urquhart protested to Mrs. Lloyd. “I don’t like her, I never 
did, but I am sorry for her. She has such a mean husband, and 
such a hard life, with no children to make up for it!” 

Mrs. Lloyd had been duly admiring a purply-red infant which 
Lina had caused to be brought in for exhibition. A very ugly 
and ordinary little mite, but perfection in its fond mother’s eyes. 
The possession of her boy was making Mrs. Urquhart charitable 
to a foolish degree. 

“But she has not got a bad husband, nor a mean one either. 
I have known Mr. Freke ever since I was married. He is not 
attractive, I grant you, but Eva chose to marry him; and no one 
will make me believe that, if she treated him properly, he would 
not be as kind to her as—your husband!” 

Mrs. Lloyd spoke hastily, as was her wont. Perhaps a little 
more hastily than usual, for she pulled herself up abruptly over 
the last two words. 

“I don’t dislike Mr. Freke myself,” Lina said hesitatingly. 
“ Archie always said he helped him a great deal in the office, and 
Thad got rather to like him when he came in the afternoons, just 
before baby was born. But after what Eva said of him yesterday 
—poor Eva, she quite cried about it—I don’t think he can be nice 
to live with. At least not nice for Eva; you know some other 
girls would not mind. But she is so brilliant; Archie says she 
is the smartest woman in Shanghai, so of course she can’t take 
much interest in what Mr. Freke likes. And then, he is so 
mean!” 

Mrs. Lloyd frowned, shook her head, and frowned again. 

“And Eva told you all this, did she?” she asked in a tone 
intended to be sarcastic. 

“Yes; she came in yesterday, and I showed her baby, and 
seeing him seemed to upset her. I didn’t believe till then she 
could be upset, could care for anything—you understand! I was 
so sorry for her; for Archie came home in the middle of it all, 
and she didn’t hear him coming into the room, and went on 
saying things she wouldn’t have said before him, l’m sure. I got 
Archie to take her home—it was pouring with rain—and he took 
her a little turn round, and she was quite bright again when he 
dropped her at her own door. Archie has such a nice way with 
women.” 


“A very nice way,” Mrs. Lloyd assented drily. “ Particu- 
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larly!” she repeated absently, touching the baby’s crumpled-up 
hand with her little finger. The hand opened and closed over 
the finger, and both women stood silent for a few minutes. Then 
Mrs. Lloyd gently disengaged her finger, and turned to Lina with 
the nervous air of one who has something unpleasant to say, and 
who desires to say it quickly. 

“ Lina, I don’t like Eva Freke. I never have liked her, and I 
never have trusted her. I have my good reasons for not trusting 
her, but it wouldn’t be fair to give them to you. Only don’t 
trust her, Lina, don’t trust her even as far as you see her. And 
don’t encourage your husband in being friends with her.” 

Which speech, solemnly delivered, so impressed Lina that she 
innocently repeated it all to Archie that very evening, adding, 
“What could she mean ?” 

“Mean!” Archie answered, getting up with a savage kick at 
an unoffending footstool ; “it means that all women are cats, and 
all jealous of each other. She ought to have been ashamed of 
herself to try to prejudice you against that unfortunate girl. I 
must beg you, as my wife, to pay no attention to such nonsense, 
but to go on being as civil to Mrs. Freke as you have always 
been. By the way,I promised to drive her out to the Kennaways’ 
party to-morrow afternoon. You didn’t mean to go, did you, 
dear?” 

“ N—o, I suppose not,” Lina said doubtfully. “Perhaps I had 
better wait another week before going about.” 

But she had intended to go; only Archie had forgotten alk 
about her when Eva had asked him to drive her out. 


Cuaprer Y. 


Ir takes a little longer in the Far East to get “talked about” 
than it does in the West. But not very much more in some 
cases, where the flirting is very outrageous—that is, in Eva 
Freke’s case. 

It was almost a case of changing husbands, Eva used laughingly 
to declare to Lina when she and Archie came in together from 
some drive or garden-party and found Mr. Freke sitting opposite 
Lina, gravely contemplating that wonderful baby. Mr. Freke 
was losing his interest in his studies, or rather Eva had cured 
him of his harmless little craze. She had a way of making him 
seem ridiculous in his own eyes, which Mr. Freke had found it 
impossible to stand out against. 

“Why, Freddy,” she had said one day, long long before, “ you 
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don’t know any Chinese, and you never will. I’ve heard your 
Chinese laughed at over and over again. Don’t you see they only 
get you to speak at their meetings and to write in their Journals 
because they want your subscription? You can’t speak, my 
friend, and you can’t write ; and every one is afraid to tell you so, 
except your poor little wife!” 

True this may have been, and most likely was. I am too 
much of a Philistine to be able to say whether the world has been 
any the poorer since Mr. Freke left off enlightening it. But he 
himself was undoubtedly a loser. 

Physically, too, Mr. Freke was declining. It is dangerous to 
disturb the habits of mind of a lifetime at forty-five. And Mr. 
Freke’s had been more than habits: they had grown into his very 
being. Just as a man who retires early from business is fated to 
die sooner than if he had remained active—to die from utter 
boredom—so Mr. Freke’s health began to suffer. He was still 
master enough to prevent Eva’s flooding his house with guests; 
he still fought valiantly an ever-losing battle against her demands 
for money. But his wife had taken from him all he had striven 
after in life—taken, and given him nothing in return. He would 
have been utterly desolate had it not been for Lina Urquhart and 
Lina Urquhart’s baby. 

The world of Shanghai shook its head at Mrs. Freke—dis- 
approved of her, and invited her all the same. She was the 
making of a party with her fun, and her life, and her little bit 
of naughtiness! The world likewise shook its head at Archie 
Urquhart’s foolishness in dangling after Eva Freke, but it invited 
him and his wife all the same. And Mrs. Urquhart went and 
sat quietly in a corner, while her husband joined the group round 
Eva, and left his own wife to amuse herself as best she might. 
He always impressed upon her as they drove home that he had 
done so on purpose; that husband and wife should keep at 
opposite poles when they were in company. Frequently too, very 
very frequently, he would take Mrs. Freke a drive. Herein, 
however, he must be absolved, for Eva never scrupled to ask him 
to take her, and she had not yet succeeded in getting a carriage 
out of Mr. Freke. Archie was always extra kind and attentive to 
Lina after these drives, and Eva, who invariably came in to tea 
afterwards, used to chaff Archie’s wife exceedingly on her admirer, 
Mr. Freke. It vexed Archie rather that Lina never took up the 
joke. 

In short, Archie Urquhart, from that foolish easy temper and 
readiness to interfere on behalf of any one whom he imagined 
was oppressed, was fast drifting into Eva’s champion, and beyond 
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that—who knows? Not that he was in his heart of hearts a bit 
unloyal to his own wife; but Eva was decidedly good company 
when you wanted to be made to laugh. Mr. Freke was no: 
companion to her, and—he was sure Lina didn’t mind. 

Still, matters got a little complicated when Eva ventured on a 
very tiny sneer at Lina. Archie coloured up then, and bit his 
lip, but, moral coward that he was, made no answer. However, 
Eva was quick enough to perceive she had made a mistake, and 
taking a sudden wifely fit, requested Archie to drop her at her 
own door (they were of course out driving). Mr. Freke had not 
been very well that day ; she was anxious about him. So anxious 
that Archie, coming fora stroll along the Bund with Lina half- 
an-hour later, was amazed to meet .Mrs. Freke, the centre of a 
lively throng, strolling towards the Public Gardens, where the 
little Manila bandsmen were entrancing crowds of loudly gossip- 
ing amabs. 

But then Eva was so different again next day, and spoke so 
nicely of Lina! So nicely to her also, that Archie was again 
sorely perplexed. And she wept too, wept over Mr. Freke’s 
unkindness, wept that she had no one to care for her! And then 
Archie felt mean ; for he was Mr. Freke’s friend too, yet he kept 
silence. 

So the time drifted on, and tongues wagged louder and faster, 
and Mr. Freke looked older and feebler day by day, and Eva went 
on confiding in Archie, who was too weak-minded to reject her 
confidences, till matters came toa crisis. Mr. Freke it was who. 
put an end to the whole concern. And this he did in a manner 
peculiarly annoying for Eva—in short, by dying quite suddenly. 

He died at his desk in his office, quite quietly, and quite alone. 
Archie Urquhart, coming in to get him to correct some muddle in 
some report, had found him sitting with his head in his hands, 
leaning his elbows on the table, only dead, apparently without a 
struggle, without any pain. But his face, though peaceful, 
looked horribly careworn, and in his hand, crumpled up, was a. 
note with a few words from his wife—words Archie’s wife would 
never have penned to him :— 


“You were so dull this morning that Iam going to leave you to sulk 
by yourself the rest of the day. Expect me when you see me.” 


Archie crushed the note into his pocket as he went and 
summoned Mr. Lloyd. 

For once in his life the chief was awed into respectful silence 
in the presence of the dead. In truth, he felt wretchedly 
cowardly, and having sent post haste for the doctor, and ordered. 
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Mr. Freke’s body to be laid on a long chair, he would willingly 
have cleared out to the Club for a pick-me-up, had he not been 
restrained by a wholesome fear of what the world would say. 
And, pacing up and down the passage outside Mr. Freke’s office, 
there crowded in upon him all the unpleasant scenes he would 
have to go through in connection with this disaster. One at 
least he could avoid, and he would. Urquhart should go and 
break the news to Eva Freke. 

“TI don’t suppose he'll mind the commission.” Mr. Lloyd 
salved his conscience by saying this to himself. Then he called 
Archie, and bade him go forth. 

Archie’s face was very white, and his teeth set hard, as he 
came out of the dead man’s room. Poor Freke! good fellow 
now—now when it was too late. He had neglected him—they 
all had neglected him—all but Lina. Poor Eva, who had been 
so anxious about him a few days since, how hard it was that he, 
whom she had called her best friend, should deal her this blow! 


But, after all, rather he than any one else, rather even than Lina. 
Thus he went. 


“ Mississy no can see.” 


The boy almost shut the door in his face. But Archie con- 
temptuously thrust him aside, and flung the door wide open. 

“ Mississy must see,” he said imperatively. ‘“ Talkey he come 
drawing-room chop-chop.” 

The awful look in Archie’s eyes vanquished even the China- 
man. He fell back, and Archie walked through the passage, and 
tapped at the drawing-room door, 

“Mississy no got that side,” said the boy with a diabolical 
grin. ‘ Mississy just now chow-chow breakfast.” 

And he pointed to the dining-room door. Archie opened the 
door, and went in. 

There sat Eva at the breakfast-table, the poor Eva he had 
come to comfort for her husband’s death. 

Eva was it, indeed? Archie saw before him a young woman, 
dirty, untidy, clad in a torn morning wrapper. Her curls, those 
sweet little curls, “quite natural,’ which peeped under her 
broad-brimmed hat and round her little ears, were concealed by 
huge safety pins, which left her face bare and unshaded. Did 
Eva at home, then, wear wrappers that were pinned together? 
Did she leave her husband to breakfast alone—she—Eva, who 
had so pitied Archie when Lina had been laid up? Archie 
caught himself up in haste. With shame he remembered that 
while his sole thought ought to have been how to soften the 
shock he had to give her, while he ought to have considered. 
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nothing but the awful news he had brought, he had been 
criticising the unfortunate girl. But still 

“Mr. Urquhart! ” 

Eva’s astonished voice brought Archie fully to himself. He 
looked at her, to gain courage for his tale, but the look was too 
much. He had never realised before, he scarcely realised now, 
how much admiration for Eva’s person had swayed his affection 
for her. The Eva who had been “such fun” was not the Eva of 
this morning. This was the dead man’s wife, the wife who had 
written that note he held in his hand, the wife who (how often 
they had laughed ‘over it together!) had “cured” her husband of 
his harmless hobby. Those patent hair-curlers were gripping 
his imagination tight. Never—never more, could Eva Freke be 
to him what she had been. The look on that still face in the 
office had burnt itself into Archie’s brain. 

And so he told her the news quietly—gently it is true, but 
not tenderly, with his eyes averted, gazing at a blank wall. She 
did not interrupt him; there were no floods of tears, no hysterics, 
no fainting. She only asked— 

“ Must they bring him here ?” 

Archie’s eyes travelled back to her face. The curlers were 
gone, Eva’s fluffy hair strayed once more enchantingly over her 
face. While he had been telling her this tragedy she had been 


quietly arranging her toilette. 

Archie rose and took up his hat. 

“TJ will go and inquire, Mrs. Freke. Perhaps you had better 
burn this, which I found in your husband’s hand.” 

And with the slightest inclination of his head, Archie Urquhart 
passed for ever out of Eva Freke’s life. 


Liszt Borum. 











